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Che Firebrand.” 


By S. R. CROCKETT. 


Cuapter XXVI. 
DEEP ROMANY. 


HE news which Sergeant Cardono had to communicate was 

indeed fitted to shake the strongest nerves. If true, it took 

away from Rollo at once any hope of the success of his mission. 

He saw himself returning disgraced and impotent to the camp of 

Cabrera, either to be shot out of hand, or worse still, to be sent 

over the frontier as something too useless and feeble to be further 
employed. 

Briefly, the boy’s news as repeated by La Giralda to the 
sergeant, informed Rollo that though the court was presently at 
La Granja and many courtiers in the village of San Ildefonso, the 
royal guards through fear and hunger had mutinied and marched 
back to Madrid, and that the gipsies were gathering among the 
mountains in order to make a night attack upon the stranded and 
forsaken court of Spain. 

In Rollo’s opinion not a moment was to be lost. The object of 
the Gitanos was pure plunder, but they would think nothing of 
bloodshed, and would doubtless give the whole palace and town 
over to rapine and pillage. Themselves desperate with hunger 
and isolation, they had resolved to strike a blow which would ring 
from one end of Spain to the other. 

It was their intention (so the imp said) to kill the Queen-Regent 
and her daughter, to slaughter the ministers and courtiers in 
attendance, to plunder the palace from top to bottom and to give 
all within the neighbouring town of San Ildefonso to the sword. 

The programme, as thus baldly announced, was indeed one to 
strike all men with horror, even those who had been hardened by 
years of fratricidal warfare in which quarter was neither given 
nor expected. 


* Copyriglit in the United States of America by S. R. Crockeit, 1901. 
VOL. CXXIII. 
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Besides the plunder of the palace and its occupants, the leaders 
of the gipsies expected that they would obtain great rewards from 
Don Carlos for thus removing the only obstacles to his undisputed 
possession of the throne of Spain. 

The heart of Rollo beat violently. His Scottish birth and 
training gave him a natural reverence for the sanctity of sickness 
and death, and the idea of these men plotting ghoulishly to utilise 
“the onlaying of the hand of Providence” (as his father would 
have phrased it) for the purposes of plunder and rapine, unspeakably 
revolted him. 

He immediately called a council of war, at which, in spite of the 
frowns of Sergeant Cardono, little Concha Cabezos had her place. 

La Giralda was summoned also, but excused herself saying, “ It 
is better that I should not know what you intend to do. I am, 
after all,a Gitana and might be tempted to reveal your secrets if I 
knew them. It is better therefore that I should not. Let me 
therefore keep my own place as a servitor in your company, to cut 
the brushwood for your fire and to bring the water from the 
spring. In those things you will find me faithful. Trust the 
gipsy no further!” 

Rollo, remembering her loyalty in the matter of Dolores at the 
village of el Sarria, was about to make an objection, but a significant 
gesture from the sergeant restrained him in time. 

Whereupon Rollo addressed himself to the others, setting 
clearly before them the gravity of the situation. 

Jobn Mortimer shook his head gravely. He could not approve. 

“How often has my father told me that the first loss is the 
least. This all comes of trying to make up my loss of the Abbot’s 
Priorato!” 

Etienne shrugged his shoulders and philosophically quoted a 
Gascon proverb to the effect that who buys the flock must take 
the black sheep also. 

El Sarria simply recollected that his gun and pistols were in 
good order and waited for orders. 

The conference therefore resolved itself into a trio of consultants 
—Rollo because he was the leader, Sergeant Cardono because he 
knew the country, and Concha—because she was Concha! 

They were within an hour or two's rapid march of La Granja 
over a pass in the Guadarrama. The sergeant volunteered to lead 
them down into the gardens in that time. He knew a path often 
travelled by smugglers on their way to Segovia. 

“It is clear that if we are to carry away the Queen-Regent and 
her daughter, we must forestall the gipsies,” said Rollo. 

Concha clasped her hands pitifully. 
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“ Ah, the poor young Queen!” she cried. “ Praise to the saints 
that I was not born a princess! It goes to my heart to make her 
a prisoner!” 

The sergeant uttered a guttural grunt which intimated that in 
his opinion the influence of the petticoat on the career of a soldier 
might beoverdone. Otherwise he maintained his gravity, speaking 
only when he was directly appealed to and giving his judgment 
with due submission to his superiors. 

Finally it was judged that they should make a night march 
over the mountains, find some suitable place to lie up in during 
the day, and in the morning send in La Giralda and the sergeant 
to San Ildefonso in the guise of fagot sellers to find out if the 
gipsy boy of Baza had spoken the truth. 

* * * * * 

San Ildefonso and La Granja are two of the most strangely 
situated places in Spain. A high and generally snow-clad Sierra 
divides them from Madrid and the south. The palace is one of 
the most high-lying upon earth, having originally been one of the 
mountain granges of the monks of Segovia to which a king of 
Spain took a fancy, and what is more remarkable, for which he 
was willing to pay good money. 

Upon the site a palace has been erected, a miniature Versailles, 
infinitely more charming than the original, with walks, fountains, 
waterfalls all fed by the cold snow water of the Guadarrama, and 
fanned by the pure airs of the mountains. This Grange has been 
for centuries a favourite resort of the Court of Spain, and specially 
during these last years of the Regent Cristina, who, when tired 
with the precision and etiquette of the Court of Madrid, retired 
hither that she might do as she pleased for two or three months 
of the year. 

Generally the great park-gates stood hospitably open, end the 
little town of San Ildefonso, with its lodgings and hostels, was at 
this season crowded with courtiers and hangers-on of the court. 
Guards circulated here and there, $r clattered after the Queen- 
Regent as she drove out on the magnificent King’s highway 
which stretched upwards over the Guadarrama towards Madrid, 
or whirled down towards Segovia and the plains of Old Castile. 
Bugles were never long silent in plaza or barrack yard. Drums 
beat, fifes shrilled, and there was a continuous trampling of horses 
as this ambassador or that was escorted to the presence of Queen 
Cristina, widow of Fernando LY., mother of Isabel the Second, 
and Regent of Spain. 

A word of historical introduction is here necessary, and it shall 
be but a word. For nearly a quarter of a century Fernando, since 
v2 
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he had been restored to a forfeited throne by British bayonets, 
had acted on the ancient Bourbon principle of learning nothing 
and forgetting nothing. His tyrannies became ever more tyran- 
nical, his exactions more shameless, his indolent arrogance more 
oppressive.. Twice he had to invoke the aid of foreign troops, and 
once indeed a French army marched from one end of Spain to 
the other. 

But with the coming of his third wife, young Maria Cristina of 
Naples, all this was changed. Under her influence Fernando 
promptly became meek and uxorious. Then he revoked the 
ordinance which ordained that no woman should reign in Spain. 
He recalled his revocation, and again promulgated it according as 
his hope of offspring waxed or waned. 

Finally a daughter was born to the ill-mated pair, and Don 
Carlos, the King’s brother and the former heir-apparent, left the 
country. Immediately upon the King’s death civil war divided 
the state. The stricter legitimists who stood for Don Carlos 
included the church generally and the religious orders. To these 
were joined the northern parts of Navarre and the Basque countries 
whose privileges had been threatened, together with large districts 
of the ever-turbulent provinces of Aragon and Catalonia. 

Round the Queen-Regent and her little daughter collected all 
the liberal opinion of the peninsula, most of the foreign sympathy, 
the influence of the great towns and sea-ports, of the capital and 
the government officials, the regular army and police with their 
officers—indeed all the organised and stated machinery of 
government. 

But up to the time of our history these advantages had been to 
some extent neutralised by the ill-success of the governmental 
generalship and by the brilliant successes of two great Carlist 
leaders—Tomas Zumalacarregui and Ramon Cabrera. 

These men perfectly understood the conditions of warfare 
among their native mountains, and had inflicted defeat upon 
defeat on every Cristino General sent against them. 

But a cloud had of late overspread the prospects of the party. 
Their great general, Tomas Zumalacarregui, had been killed by a 
cannon ball at the siege of Bilbao, and Cabrera, though unsurpassed 
as a guerrilla leader, had not the swift Napoleonic judgment and 
breadth of view of his predecessor. Add to this that a new premier, 
Mendizabal, and a new general, Espartero, were directing operations 
from Madrid. The former, already half English, had begun to 
carry out his great scheme of filling the pockets of the civil and 
military authorities by conveying to the government all the 
property belonging to the religious orders throughout Spain, 
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who, like our friend the Abbot of Montblanch, had resolutely 
and universally espoused the cause of Don Carlos. 

It was an early rumour of this intention which had so stirred 
the resentment of Don Baltasar Varela, and caused him to look 
about for some instrument of vengeance to prevent the accomplish- 
ment of the designs of “ that burro of the English Stock Exchange,” 
as his enemies freely named Mendizabal. 

Bat Cristina of Naples was a typical woman of the Latin races, 
and, however strongly she might be determined to establish her 
daughter on the throne of Spain, she was a good Catholic, and any 
oppression of Holy Church was abhorrent to her mind. 

Upon this probability, which amounted to certainty in his mind, 
the Abbot of Montblanch resolved to proceed. 

Moreover, it was an open secret that a few months after the death 
of her husband Fernando, Cristina had married Munoz, one of 
the handsomest officers of her bodyguard. For this and other 
Bourbon delinquencies, conceived in the good old Neapolitan 
manner, the Spaniards generally had the greatest respect, not even 
being scandalized when the Queen created her new partner Duke 
of Rianzares, or when, in her +éle as colonel of dragoons, she 
appeared in a uniform of blue and white, because these were the 
colours of the “‘ Immaculate Conception.” 

But enough has been said to indicate the nature of the adven- 
ture which our hero had before him, when after a toilsome march 
the party halted in the grey of the dawn in a tiny dell among 
the wild mountains of Guadarrama. 

The air was bleak and cold, though luckily there was no wind. 
Concha, the child of the south, shivered a little as Rollo aided 
her to dismount, and this must be the young man’s excuse for 
taking his blue military cloak from its coil across his saddle-bow, 
and wrapping it carefully and tenderly about her. 

Concha raised her eyes once to his as he fastened its chain- 
catch beneath her chin, and Rollo, though the starlight dimmed 
the brilliance of the glance, felt more than repaid. In the back- 
ground Etienne smiled bitterly. The damsel of the green lattice 
being now lefi far behind at Sarria, he would have had no scruples 
about returning to his allegiance to Concha. But the chill 
indifference with which his advances were received, joined to 
something softer and more appealing in her eyes when she 
looked at Rollo, warned the experienced youth that he had better 
for the future confine his gallantries to the most common and 
ordinary offices of courtesy. 

Yet it was certainly a restraint to the young Frenchman, who, 
almost from the day he had been rid of his Jesuit tutor, had 
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made it a maxim to make love to the prettiest girl of any 
company in which he should find himself. 

When, therefore, he found himself reduced to a choice between 
little Concha and La Giralda, riding astride in her leather leg- 
gear and sack-like smock, the youth bethought himself of his 
religious duties which he had latterly somewhat neglected ; and, 
being debarred from earthly love by Concha’s insensibility and 
La Giralda’s ineligibility, it did not cost him a great effort to 
become for the nonce the same Brother Hilario who had left the 
monastery of Montblanch. 

Much to the astonishment of John Mortimer, who moved a 
little farther from him as being a kind of second cousin of the 
scarlet woman of the Seven Hills, Etienne pulled out his rosary 
and, falling on his knees, betook him to his prayers with vigour 
and a single mind. 

Sergeant Cardono had long ago abandoned all distinctive marks 
of his Carlist partizanship and military rank. Moreover, he had 
acquired, in some unexplained way, a leathern Montera cap, a 
short many-buttoned jacket, a flapped waistcoat of red plush, and 
leathern small-clothes of the same sort as those worn by La 
Giralda. Yet withal there remained something very remarkable 
about him. His great height, his angular build, the grim humour 
of his mouth, the beady blackness of eyes which twinkled with 
a fleck of fire in each, as a star might be reflected in a deep well 
on a moonless night—these all gave him a certain distinction 
in a country of brick-dusty men of solemn exterior and rare 
speech. 

Also there was something indescribably daring about the man, 
his air and carriage. There was the swagger as of a famous 
matador about the way he carried himself. He gave a cock to 
his plain countryman’s cap which betokened one of a race at once 
. quicker and more gay —more passionate and more dangerous than 
the grave, dignified inhabitants of Old Castile through whose 
country they were presently journeying. 

As these two departed out of the camp, the sergeant driving 
before him a donkey which he had picked up the night before, 
wandering by the wayside, el Sarria looked after him with a 
sardonic smile which slowly melted from his face, leaving only 
the giant’s usual placid good nature apparent on the surface. 
The mere knowledge that Dolores was alive and true to him 
seemed to have changed the hunted and desperate outlaw almost 
beyond recognition. 

“Why do you smile, el Sarria?” said Concha, who stood near 
by, as the outlaw slowly rolled and lighted a cigarillo, “you do 
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not love this sergeant. You do not think he is a man to be 
trusted ?” 

El Sarria shrugged his shoulders, and slowly exhaled the first 
long breathing of smoke through his nostrils. 

“Nay,” he said, deliberately, “I have been both judged and 
misjudged myself, and it would ill become me in like manner to 
judge others. But if that man is not of your country and my 
trade, Ramon Garcia has lived in vain. That is all.” 

Concha nodded a little uncertainly. 

“Yes,” she said slowly, “ yes—of my country. I believe you. 
He has the Andalucian manner of wearing his clothes. If he 
were a girl he would know how to tie a ribbon irregularly and 
how to place a bow-knot a little to the side in the right place— 
things which only Andalucians know. But what in the world do 
you mean by ‘of your profession ?’” 

El Sarria smoked a while in silence, inhaling the blue cigarette 
smoke luxuriously, and causing it to issue from his nostrils white 
and moisture-laden with his breath. Then he spoke. 

“T mean of my late profession,” he explained, smiling on 
Concha; “it will not do for a man on the high road to a com- 
mission to commit himself to the statement that he has practised 
as a bandit, or stopped a coach on the highway in the name of 
King Carlos Quinto that he might examine more at his ease the 
governmental mail bags. But our sergeant—well, I am man- 
sworn and without honour if he hath not many a time taken 
blackmail without any such excuse!” 

Concha seemed to be considering deeply. Her pretty mouth 
was pursed up like a ripe strawberry, and her brows were 
knitted so fiercely that a deep line divided the delicately arched 
eyebrows. 

“ And to this I can add somewhat,” she began presently ; “ they 
say (I know not with what truth) that I have some left-handed 
gipsy blood in me—and if that man be not a Gitano—why, then 
I have never seen one. Besides, he speaks with La Giralda in 
a tongue which neither I nor Don Rollo understand.” 

“But I thought,” said el Sarria, astonished for the first time, 
“that both you and Don Rollo understood the crabbed gipsy 
tongue! Have I not heard you speak it together ?” 

“As it is commonly spoken—yes,” she replied, “ we have talked 
many a time for sport. But this which is spoken by the sergeant 
and La Giralda is deep Romany, the like of which not half-a- 
dozen in Spain understand. It is the old world-speech of the 
Rom, before it became contaminated by the jargon of fairs and 
the slang of the travelling horse-clipper.” 
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“Then,” said el Sarria, slowly, “it comes to this—’tis you and 
not I who mistrust these two?” 

“ No, that I do not,” cried Concha emphatically; “I have tried 
La Giralda for many years and at all times found her faithful, so 
that her bread be well buttered and a draught of good wine 
placed alongside. But the sergeant is a strong man and a secret 
man——” 

“Well worth the watching, then?” said el Sarria, looking her 
full in the face. 

Concha nodded. 

“ Carlist or no, he works for his own hand,” she said, simply. 

“Shall ye mention the matter to Don Rollo?” asked el Sarria. 

“‘Nay—what good?” said Concha, quickly; “Don Rollo is 
brave as a bull of Jaen, but as rash. You and I will keep our 
eyes open and say nothing. Perhaps—perhaps we may have 
doubted the man somewhat over-hastily. But as for me, I will 
answer for La Giralda.” 

“For me,” said el Sarria, sententiously, “I will answer for no 
woman—save only Dolores Garcia!” 

Concha looked up quickly. 

“T also am a woman,” she said, smiling. 

“And quite able to answer for yourself, Seiiorita!” returned 
el Sarria, grimly. 

For the answers of Ramon Garcia were not at all after the 
pattern of Rollo the Scot. 


Cuarter XXVII. 


THE SERGEANT AND LA GIRALDA, 


Tue dust-heat of the desolate plains of Old Castile was red on the 
horizon when the sergeant and his companion started together on 
their strange and perilous mission. Would they ever return, and 
when? What might they not find? A court deserted and 
forlorn, courtiers fleeing, or eager to flee, if only they knew 
whither, from the dread and terrible plague? A Queen and a 
princess without guards, a palace open to the plunder of any 
chance band of robbers? For something like this the imp of the 
deserted village had prepared them. 

At all events, the sergeant and La Giralda went off in the 
direction of the town of San Ildefonso, driving their donkey before 
them. For a minute, as they gained the crest, their figures 
stood black and clear against the coppery sunrise. The next they 
had disappeared down the slope, the flapping peak of Cardono’s 
Montera cap being the last thing to be lost sight of. 
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The long, idle day was before the party in the dry ravine. 
Etienne went to his saddle-bags, and drawing his breviary from 
the leathern flap, began to peruse the lessons for the day with an 
attentive piety which was not lessened by the fact that he had 
forgotten most of the Latin he had learned at school. John 
Mortimer, on the other hand, took out his pocket-book, and was 
soon absorbed in calculations in which wine and onions shared 
the page with schemes for importing into Spain Manchester goods 
woven and dyed to suit the taste of the country housewives. 

El Sarria sat down with a long sigh to his never-failing resort 
of cleaning and ordering his rifle and pistols. He had a phial of 
oil, a feather, and a fine linen rag which he carried about with 
him for the purpose. Afterwards he undertook the same office 
for the weapons of Rollo. Those of the other members of the 
expedition might take care of themselves. Ramon Garcia had 
small belief in their ability to make much use of them, at any 
rate—the sergeant being alone excepted. 

These three being accounted for, there remained only Rollo and 
Concha. Now there was a double shelf a little way from the 
horses, from which the chief of the expedition could keep an eye 
on the whole encampment. The pair slowly and, as it were, 
unconsciously gravitated thither, and in a moment Kollo found 
himself telling “the story of his life” to a sympathetic listener, 
whose bright eyes stimulated all his capacities as narrator, and 
whose bright smile welcomed every hairbreadth escape with a joy 
which Rollo could not but feel must somehow be heartfelt and 
personal. Besides, adventures sound so well when told in Spanish 
and to a Spanish girl. 

Yet, strange as it may seem, the young man missed several 
opportunities of arousing the compassion of his companion. 

He said not a word about Peggy Ramsay, nor did he mention 
the broken heart which he had come so far afield to cure. And 
as for Concha, nothing could have been more nunlike and con- 
ventual than the expression with which she listened. It was as 
if one of the Lady Superior’s “ Holiest Innocents” had flown over 
the nunnery wall and settled down to listen to Rollo’s tale in 


that wild gorge among the mountains of Guadarrama. 
* * * * * 
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Meantime the sergeant and his gipsy companion pursued their 
way with little regard to the occupations or sentiments of those 
they had left behind them. Cardono’s keen black eyes, twinkling 
hither and thither, a myriad crows’ feet reticulating out from 
their corners like spiders’ webs, took in the landscape, and every 
object in it. 
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The morning was well advanced when, right across their path, 
® well-to-do farmhouse lay before them, white on the hillside, its 
walls long-drawn like fortifications, and the small slit-like windows 
counterfeiting loopholes for musketry. But instead of the hum 
of work and friendly gossip, the crying of ox-drivers yoking 
their teams, or adjusting the long blue wool over the patient eyes 
of their beasts, there reigned about the place, both dwelling and 
office-houses, a complete and solemn silence. Only in front of 
the door several she-goats, with over-full udders, waited to be 
milked with plaintive whimperings and tokens of unrest. 

La Giralda looked at her companion. The sergeant looked at 
La Giralda. The same thought was in the heart of each. 

La Giralda went up quickly to the door, and knocked loudly. 
At farmhouses in Old Castile it is necessary to knock loudly, for 
the family live on the second floor, and the first is given up to 
bundles of fuel, trusses of hay, household provender of the more 
indestructible sort, and one large dog which invariably answers 
the door first and expresses in an unmistakable manner his in- 
tention of making his breakfast off the stranger’s calves. 

But not even the dog responded to the clang of La Giralda’s 
oaken cudgel on the stout door panels. Accordingly she stepped 
within, and without ceremony ascended the stairs. In the house- 
place, extended on a bed, lay a woman of her own age, dead, her 
face wearing an expression of the utmost agony. 

In a low trundle bed by the side of the other was a little girl 
of four. Her hands clasped a doll of wood tightly to her bosom. 
But her eyes, though open, were sightless. She also was dead. 

La Giralda turned and came down the stairs, shaking her head 
mournfully. 

“These at least are ours,” she said, when she came out into the 
hot summer air, pointing to the little flock of goats. “There is 
none to hinder us.” 

“ Have the owners fled ?” asked the sergeant, quickly. 

“There are some of them upstairs now,” she replied, “ but, alas, 
none who will ever reclaim them from us! The excuse is the 
best that can be devised to introduce us into San Ildefonso, and, 
perhaps, if we have luck, into La Granja also.” 

So without further parley the sergeant proceeded, in the most 
matter-of-fact way possible, to load the ass with huge fagots of 
kindling wood till the animal showed only four feet paddling 
along under its burden, and a pair of patient orbs, black and 
beady, like those of the sergeant himself, peering out of a hay- 
coloured matting of hair. 

This done, the sergeant turned his sharp eyes every way about 
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the dim, smoky horizon. He could note, as easily as on a map, 
the precise notch in the many purple-tinted gorges where they 
had left their party. It was like all the others which slit and 
dimpled the slopes of the Guadarrama, but in this matter it was 
as impossible for the sergeant to make a mistake as for a town- 
dweller to err as to the street in which he has lived for years. 

But no one was watching them. No clump of juniper held a 
spy, and the sergeant was at liberty to develop his plans. He 
turned quickly upon the old gipsy woman. 

“La Giralda,” he said, “ there is small use in discovering the 
disposition of the courtiers in San Ildefonso—aye, or even the 
defences of the palace, if we know nothing of the Romany who 
are to march to-night upon the place.” 

La Giralda, who had been drawing a little milk from the udders 
of each she-goat, to ease them for their travel, suddenly sprang 
erect. 

“T do not interfere in the councils of the Gitano,” she cried, “I 
am old, but not old enough to desire death!” 

But more grim and lack-lustre than ever, the face of Sergeant 
Cardono was turned upon her, and more starrily twinkled the 
sloe-like eyes (diamonds set in Cordovan leather) as he replied :— 
“The councils of the Rom are as an open book tome. If they 
are life, they are life because I will it—if death, then I will 
the death!” 

The old gipsy stared incredulously. 

“Long have I lived,” she said, staring hard at the sergeant, 
“much have I seen, both of gipsy and gorgio; but never have 
I seen or heard of the man who could make that boast, and make 
it good!” 

She appeared to consider a moment. 

“ Save one,” she added, “and he is dead!” 

“How did he die?” said the sergeant, his tanned visage like a 
mask, but never removing his eyes from her face. 

“By the garotte,’ she answered, in a hushed whisper. “I saw 
him die.” 

“Where ?” 

“Tn the great plaza of Salamanca,” she said, her eyes fixed in 
a stare of regretful remembrance. “It was filled from side to 
side, and the balconies were peopled as for a bull-fight. Ah, he 
was a man!” 

“His name?” 

“José Maria, the Gitano, the prince of brigands!” murmured 
La Giralda. 


“Ah,” said the sergeant coolly, “I have heard of him.” 
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Cuarter XXVIII. 


THE DEAD AND THE LIVING, 


Nor a word more was uttered between the two gipsies. La 
Giralda, for no reason that she would acknowledge even to her- 
self, had conceived an infinite respect for Sergeant Cardono, and 
was ready to obey him implicitly—a fact which shows that our 
sweet Concha was over-hasty in supposing that one woman in any 
circumstances can ever answer for another when there is a man 
in the case. 

But on this cecasion La Giralda’s submission was productive of 
no more than a command to go down into the town of San 
Ildefonso, the white houses of which could clearly be seen a mile 
or two below, while the sergeant should betake himself to certain 
haunts of the gipsy and the brigand known to him in the fast- 
nesses of the Guadarrama. 

Like a dog La Giralda complied. She sharpened a stick with a 
knife which she took from a little concealed sheath in her leather 
leggings, and with it proceeded to quicken the donkey’s extremely 
deliberate pace. 

Then with the characteristic cry of the goatherd, she gathered 
her flock together and drove them before her down the deeply- 
rutted road which led from the farm-house. She had not pro- 
ceeded far, however, when she suddenly turned back, with a quick 
warning cry to her cavalcade. The donkey instantly stood still, 
patient amid its fagots as an image in a church. The goats 
scattered like water poured on flat ground, and began to crop 
stray blades of grass, invisible to any eyes but their own, amid 
wastes of cracked earth and deserts of grey waterworn pebbles. 

As she looked Sergeant Cardono was disappearing up among 
the tumbled foothills and dry beds of winter torrents, which 
render the lower spurs of the Guadarrama a puzzle to the 
stranger, and a paradise for the smuggler and guerrillero. In 
another moment he had disappeared. With a long quiet sigh 
La Giralda stole back to the farm-house. In spite of her race, 
and heathenish lack of creed, the spark of humanity was far from 
dead in her bosom. The thought of the open eyes of the little 
girl, which gazed even in death with fixed rapture upon her 
wooden treasure, remained with her. 

“The woman is as old as I—she can bide her time!” she 
muttered to herself. “But the child—these arms are not yet so 
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shrunken that they cannot dig up a little earth to lay the babe 
under.” 

And at the chamber door La Giralda paused. Like her people 
she was neither a good nor yet a bad Catholic. Consciously or 
unconsciously she held a more ancient faith, though she worshipped 
at no shrine, told no beads, and uttered no prayers. 

“They have not been long dead,” she said to herself, as she 
entered, “the window is open and the air is sweet. Yet the 
plague, which snatches away the young and strong, may look 
askance at old Giralda’s hold on life, which at the best is no 
stronger than the strength of a basting-thread !” 

Having said these words she advanced to the low trundle-bed, 
and, softly crooning in an unknown tongue over the poor dead 
babe, she lovingly closed its eyes, and taking a sheet from a wall- 
press that stood partially open, she began to enwrap the little 
girl in its crisp white folds. The Spaniards are like the Scottish 
in this that they have universally stores of the best and finest 
linen. 

La Giralda was about to lay the wooden puppet aside as a thing 
of little worth, but something in the clutch of the small dead 
hands touched and troubled her. She altered her intention. 

“No, you shall not be parted!” she said, “and if there bea 
resurrection as the priests prate of—why, you shall e’en wake 
with the doll in your arms!” 

So the pair, in death not divided, were wrapt up together, and 
the gipsy woman prepared to carry her light burden afield. But 
before doing so she went to the bed. It was an ancient woman 
who lay thereon, clutching the bed-clothes, and drawn together 
with the last agony. La Giralda gazed at her a moment. 

“You I cannot carry, it is impossible,” she muttered; “ you 
must take your chance—even as I, if so be that the plague comes 
to me from this innocent!” 

Nevertheless, she cast another coverlet over the dead woman’s 
face, and went down the broad stairs of red brick, carrying her 
burden like a precious thing. La Giralda might be no good 
Catholic, no fervent Protestant, but I doubt not the First Martyr 
of the faith, the Preacher of the Mount, would have admitted her to 
be a very fair Christian. On the whole I cannot think her chances 
in the life to come inferior to those of the astute Don Baltasar 
Varela, Prior of the Abbey of Montblanch, or those of many a 
shining light of religion in a world given to wickedness. 

Down in the shady angle of the little orchard the old gipsy 
found a little garden of flowers, geranium and white jasmine, 
perhaps planted to cast into the rude coffin of a neighbour, yerba 
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luisa, or lemon verbena for the decoctions of a simple pharmacopeia, 
on the outskirts of these a yet smaller plot had been set aside. It 
was edged with white stones from the hillside, and many coloured 
bits of broken crockery decorated it. A rose-bush in the midst 
had been broken down by some hasty human foot, or perhaps by 
a bullock or other large trespassing animal. There were nigh a 
score of rose-buds upon it—all now parched and dead, and the 
whole had taken on the colour of the soil. 

La Giralda stood a moment before laying her burden down. 
She had the strong heart of her ancient people. The weakness of 
tears had not visited her eyes for years, indeed, not since she was 
a girl, and had cried at parting from her first sweetheart, whom 
she never saw again. So she looked apparently unmoved at the 
pitiful little square of cracked earth, edged with its fragments of 
brown and blue pottery, and at the broken rose-bush lying as if 
also plague-stricken across it, dusty, desolate, and utterly forlorn, 
Yet, as we have said, was her heart by no means impervious to 
feeling. She had wonderful impulses, this parched mahogany- 
visaged Giralda. 

“Tt is the little one’s own garden—I will lay her there!” she 
said to herself. 

So without another word she departed in search of mattock and 
spade. She found them easily and shortly, for the hireling 
servants of the house had fled in haste, taking nothing with them. 
In a quarter of an hour the hole was dug. The rose-tree, being 
in the way, was dragged out and thrown to one side. La Giralda, 
who began to think of her donkey and goats, hastily deposited 
the babe within, and upon the white linen the red earth fell first 
like thin rain, and afterwards when the sheet was covered, in 
lumps and mattock-clods. For La Giralda desired to be gone, 
suddenly becoming mindful of the precepts of the sergeant. 

“No priest has blessed the grave,” she said, “I can say no 
prayers over her! Who is La Giralda that she should mutter the 
simplest prayer? But when the Master of Life awakes the little 
one, and when He sees the look she will cast on her poor puppet 
of wood, He will take her to His bosom even as La Giralda, the 
mother of many, would have taken her! God cannot be more 
cruel than a woman of the heathen!” 

And so with the broken pottery for a monument, and the clasp 
of infant hands about the wooden doll for a prayer to God, the 
dead babe was left alone, unblessed and unconfessed—but safe. 

* * * * * 

Meanwhile we must go over the hill with Sergeant Cardono. 
Whatever his thoughts may have been as he trudged up the 
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barren glens, seamed and torn with the winter rains, no sign of 
them appeared upon his sunburnt weather-beaten face. Steadily 
and swiftly, yet without haste, he held his way, his eyes fixed on 
the ground, as though perfectly sure of his road, like a man on a 
well-beaten track which he has trod a thousand times. 

For more than an hour he went on, up and ever up, till his feet 
crisped upon the first snows of Penalara, and the hill ramparts 
closed in. But when he had reached the narrows of a certain 
gorge, he looked keenly to either side, marking the entrance. A 
pile of stones roughly heaped one upon the other fixed his atten- 
tion. He went up to them and attentively perused their structure 
and arrangement, though they appeared to have been thrown 
together at random. Then he nodded sagely twice and passed on 
his way. 

The glen continued to narrow overhead. The sunshine was 
entirely shut out. The jaws of the precipice closed in upon the 
wayfarer as if to crush him, but Sergeant Cardono advanced with 
the steady stride of a mountaineer, and the aplomb of one who is 
entirely sure of his reception. 

The mountain silence grew stiller all about. None had passed 
that way (so it seemed) since the beginning of time. None would 
repass till time should be no more. 

Suddenly through the utter quiet there rang out, repeated and 
reduplicated, the loud report of a rifle. The hills gave back the 
challenge. A moment before the dingy bedrabbled snow at Car- 
dono’s feet had been puffed upwards in a white jet, yet he neither 
stopped for this nor took the least notice. Loyal or disloyal, 
true or false, he was a brave man this Sergeant Cardono. I dare 
say that any one close to him might have discerned his beady 
eyes glitter and glance quickly from side to side, but his counten- 
ance was turned steadfastly as ever upon the snow at his feet. 

Again came the same startling challenge out of the vague 
emptiness of space, the bullet apparently bursting like a bomb 
among the snow. And again Cardono took as much notice as if 
some half-dozen of village loungers had been playing ball among 
the trees. 

Only when a third time the whisk of the bullet in the snow a 
yard or two to the right preceded the sound of the shot, Cardono 
shook his head and muttered, “Too long range! The fools ought 
to be better taught than that!” Then he continued his tramp 
steadily, neither looking to the right nor to the left. The 
constancy of his demeanour had its effect upon the unseen 
enemy. The sergeant was not further molested, and though it 
was obvious that he advanced each step in about as great danger 
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as a man who is marched manacled to the garotte, he might 
simply have been going to his evening billet in some quiet 
Castilian village for all the difference it made in his appearance. 

Up to this point Cardono had walked directly up the torrent 
bed, the rounded and water-worn stones rattling and slipping 
under his iron-shod half-boots, but at a certain point where was 
another rough cairn of stones, he suddenly diverged to the right, 
and mounted straight up the fell over the scented thyme and 
dwarf juniper of the mountain slopes. 

Whatever of uncertainty as to his fate the sergeant felt was 
rigidly concealed, and even when a dozen men dropped suddenly 
upon him from various rocky hiding-places, he only shook them 
off with a quick gesture of contempt, and said something in a loud 
voice which brought them all to a halt as if turned to stone by an 
enchanter’s spell. 

The men paused and looked at each other. They were all well 
armed, and every man had an open knife in his hand. They had 
been momentarily checked by the words of the sergeant, but now 
they came on again as threateningly as before. Their dark long 
hair was encircled by red handkerchiefs knotted about their brows, 
and in general they possessed teeth extraordinarily white gleam- 
ing from the duskiest of skins. The beady sloe-black eyes of the 
sergeant were repeated in almost every face, as well as that 
indefinable something which in all lands marks the gipsy race. 

The sergeant spoke again in a language apparently more 
intelligible than the deep Romany password with which he had 
first checked their deadly intentions. 

“You have need of better marksmen,” he said, “even the 
Migueletes could not do worse than that!” 

“Who are you?” demanded a tall grey-headed gipsy, who like 
the sergeant had remained apparently unarmed; “ what is your 
right to be here?” 

The sergeant had by this time seated himself on a detached 
boulder and was rolling a cigarette. He did not trouble to look 
up as he answered carelessly, “To the Gitano my name is José 
Maria of Ronda!” 

The effect of his words was instantaneous. The men who had 
been ready to kill him almost fell at his feet, though here and 
there some remained apparently unconvinced. 

Prominent among these was the elderly man who had put the 
question to the sergeant. Without taking his eyes from those 
of the Carlist soldier he exclaimed, “ Our great José Maria you 
cannot be. For with these eyes I saw him garotted in the Piaza 
Mayor of Salamanca !” 
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The sergeant undid his stock and pointed to a blood-red band 
about his neck, indented deeply into the skin, and more apparent 
at the back and sides than in front. 

“Garotted in good faith I was in the Plaza of Salamanca, as 
this gentleman says,” he remarked with great coolness. “ But 
not to death. The executioner was as good a gitano as myself, 
and removed the spike which strikes inward from the back. So 
you see I am still José Maria of Ronda in the flesh and able to 
strike a blow for myself! ” 

The gipsies set up a wild yell. The name of the most cele- 
brated and most lawless of their race stirred them to their souls. 

“Come with us,” they cried, “we are here for the greatest 
plunder ever taken or dreamed of among the Romany——” 

“ Hush, I command you,” cried the elder man, “José Maria of 
Ronda this man may be, but we are gitanos of the north and need 
not a man from Andalucia to lead us, even if he carry a scarlet 
cravat about his neck for a credential ! ” 

The sergeant nodded approval of this sentiment and addressed 
the old gipsy in deep Romany, to which he listened with respect, 
and answered in a milder tone, shaking his head meanwhile. 

“T have indeed heard such sayings from my mother,” he said, 
“and I gather your meaning, but we gitanos of the north have 
mingled too much with the outlander and the foreigner to have 
preserved the ancient purity of speech. But in craft and deed I 
wot well we are to the full as good Roms as ever.” 

By this time it was clear to the sergeant that the old man was 
jealous of his leadership, and as he himself was by no means 
desirous of taking part in a midnight raid against a plague- 
stricken town, he proceeded to make it clear that he was on his 
way to his own country of Andalucia and had been led aside by 
the gipsy cryptograms he had olserved by the wayside and the 
casual greeting of the crookbacked imp of the village. 

Upon this the old man sat down beside Sergeant Cardono, or 
as his new friends knew him to be, José Maria the brigand. He 
did not talk about the intended attack as the sergeant hoped he 
would. Being impressed by the greatness of his guest he entered 
into a minute catalogue of the captures he had made, the men he 
had slain as recorded on the butt of his gun or the haft of his 
knife, and the cargoes he had successfully “run” across the 
mountains or beached on the sands of Catalonia. 

“T am no inlander,” he said, “I am of the sea-coast of 
Tarragona, I have never been south of Tortosa in my life; but 
there does not live a man who has conducted more good cigars and 
brandy to their destination than old Pepé of the Eleven Wounds!” 
VOL, CXXIII, x 
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The sergeant with graye courtesy reached him a well-rolled 
cigarette. 

“T have heard of your fame, brother,” he said, “ even at Ronda 
and on the Madrid-Seville road your deeds are not unknown. 
But what of this venture to-night? Have you enough men, think 
you, to overpower the town watchmen and the palace-guards ? ” 

The old gipsy tossed his bony hands into the air with a gesture 
of incomparable contempt. 

“The palace guards are fled back to Madrid,” he cried, “and as 
to the town watch they are either drunk or in their dotage!” 

Meantime the main body of the gipsies waited patiently in the 
background, and every few minutes their numbers were augmented 
by the arrival of others over the various passes of the mountains, 
These took their places without salutation, like men expected, and 
fell promptly to listening to the conversation of the two great 
men, who sat smoking their cigarettes each on his own stone in 
the wide wild corrie among the rocks of the Guadaljarra which 
had been chosen as an appropriate rendezvous. 

Singularly enough, after the sergeant had shown the scarlet 
mark of the strangling ring about his neck, no one of all that 
company doubted for a moment that he was indeed the thrice- 
famous José Maria of Ronda. None asked a question as to his 
whence or whither. He was José Maria, and therefore entitled 
not only to be taken at once into the secrets of Egypt, but also, 
an it pleased him, to keep his own. 

And very desperate and bloody some of these were. In the 
present instance, plunder and bloodshed were to proceed hand in 
hand. No quarter was to be given toold or young. The plague- 
smitten sick man and the watcher by the bed, the woman feeding 
her fire of sticks under her puchero, the child asleep on its pillow, 
the Queen in the palace, the Princess in her nursery—all were to 
die, quickly and suddenly. These men had sworn it. The dead 
were no tale-tellers. That was the way of Egypt—the ancient 
way of safety. They were few and feeble in the midst of 
innumerable hordes of the Busne. They had been driven like 
cattle, abused like dogs, sent guiltless to the scaffold, shot in 
batches by both warring parties. Now in this one place at least, 
they would do a deed of vengeance at which the ears of the world 
would tingle. 

The sergeant sat and smoked and listened. He was no stranger 
to such talk. It was the way of his double profession of 
Andalucian bandit and Carlist guerrillero, to devise and execute 
deeds of terror and death. But nothing so cold-blooded as this 
had José Maria ever imagined. He had indeed appropriated the 
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governmental mails till the post-bags almost seemed his own pro- 
perty, and the guards handed them down without question as to 
a recognised official. He had, in his great days, captured towns 
and held them for either party according to the good the matter 
was likely to do himself. But there was something revolting in 
this whole business which puzzled him. 

“Whose idea was all this?” he asked at last, “I would give 
much to see the gitano who could devise such a stroke.” 

The grim smile on the countenance of old Pepé of the Eleven 
Wounds grew yet more grim. 

“No gipsy planned it and no man!” he said sententiously. 
“Come hither, Chica!” 

And out from among the listening throng came a girl of 
thirteen or fourteen, dressed neatly and simply in a grey linen 
blouse belted at the waist with a leather belt. A gay plaid, 
striped of orange and crimson, hung neatly folded over her 
shoulder, and she rested her small sun-burnt hand on the silver 
hilt of a pistol. Black elf-locks escaped from beneath a red silk 
kerchief knotted saucily after the fashion of her companions. 
But her eyes, instead of being beady and black with that far-away 
contemplative look which characterises the children of Egypt, 
were bright and sunny and blue as the Mediterannean itself in 
the front of spring. 

“Come hither, Chica—be not afraid,” repeated old Pepé of the 
Eleven Wounds, “this is a great man—the greatest of all our 
race. You have heard of him—as who, indeed, has not!” 

Chica nodded with a quick elfish grin of intense pleasure and 
appreciation. “I was listening,” she said, “I heard all. And I 
saw—would that I could see it again. Oh, if only the like would 
happen to me!” 

“Tell the noble Don José who you are, my pretty Chica,” said 
Pepé, soothingly. 

But the child stamped her sandalled foot. It was still white at 
the instep, and the sergeant could see by the blue veins that she 
had not gone long barefoot. The marks of a child either stolen 
for ransom or run away from home owing to some wild strain in 
the blood were too obvious to be mistaken. Her liberty of move- 
ment among the gipsies made the latter supposition the more 
probable. 

“Tam not pretty Chica, and I am not little,” she cried angrily. 
“T would have you remember, Pepé, that I made this plan, which 
the folk of Egypt are to execute to-night. But since this is the 
great brigand Don José of Ronda, who was executed at Salamanca, 
I will tell him all about it,” 
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She looked round at the dark faces with which they were 
surrounded. 

“There are new folk there,” she said, “men I do not know. 
Bid them go away. Else I will not speak of myself, and I have 
much to say to Don José!” 

Pepé of the Eleven Wounds looked about him, and shook his 
head. Gipsydom is a commonwealth when it comes to a venture 
like this, and save in the presence of some undoubted leader, all 
Egypt has an equal right to hear and to speak. Pepé’s authority 
was not sufficient for this thing. 

But that of the sergeant was. 

He lifted his Montera cap and said, “I would converse a while 
with this maid on the affairs of Egypt. “Tis doubtless no more 
than you know already, and then hearing her story my advice is 
at your service. But she will not speak with so many ears about. 
It is a woman’s whim, and such the wisest of us must sometimes 
humour.” 

The gipsies smiled at the gay wave of his hand with which he 
uttered this truism and quickly betook themselves out of ear-shot 
in groups of ten and a dozen. Cards were produced, and in a few 
minutes half-a-score of games were in progress at different points 
of the quarry-like cauldron which formed the outlaws’ rendezvous. 

At once the humour of the child changed. 

“They obeyed you,” she said, “I like you for that. I mean 
to have many men obey me when I grow up. Then I will kill 
many—thousands and thousands. Now I can do nothing—only I 
have it in my head—here!” 

The elf tapped her forehead immediately underneath the red 
sash which was tied about it. The sergeant, though eager to 
hear her story and marvelling at such sentiments from a child, 
successfully concealed his curiosity, and said gently, “Tell me 
how you came to think of to-night P 

“ What of to-night?” asked the girl quickly and suspiciously. 

“The deed which is to be done to-night,” replied the sergeant 
simply, as though he were acquainted with the whole. 

She leaped forward and caught him by the arm. 

“You will stay and go with us? You will lead us?” she hissed, 
her blue eyes aflame and with trembling accents, “then indeed 
will I be sure of my revenge. Then the Italian woman and her 
devil’s brat shall not escape. Then I shall be sure—sure! ” 

She repeated the last words with concentrated fury, apparently 
impossible to one of her age. The sergeant smoked quietly and 
observed her. She seemed absolutely transfigured. 

“Tell me that you will,” she cried, low and fierce, so that her 
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voice should not reach the men around, “these will think of 
nothing but plunder. As if rags and diamonds and gold were 
worth venturing one’s life for. But I desire death—death—death, 
do you hear? To see the Italian woman and her paramour 
pleading for their lives, one wailing against the other, on their 
knees. Oh, I know them and the brat they call the little Queen ! 
To-night they shall lie dead under my hands—with this—with 
this!” 

And the girl flashed a razor-keen blade out of her red waist-. 
band. She thrust the hilt forward into the sergeant’s hands as if 
in token of fealty. 

“See,” she said, touching the edge lovingly, “is it not sharp? 
Will it not kill surely and swiftly ? For months I have sharpened 
it—ah, and to-night will give me my desire!” 

It was the sergeant’s belief that the girl was mad, nevertheless 
he watched her with his usual quiet scrutiny, the power of which 
she evidently felt. For she avoided his eyes and hastened on 
with her story before he had time to cross-question her. 

“Why do I hate them? I see the question on your lips. 
Because the Italian woman hath taken away my father and slain 
my mother—slain her as truly and with far sharper agony than 
she shall know when I set this knife to her throat. Iam the 
daughter of Muioz, and I swore revenge on the man and on the 
woman both when I closed my mother’s eyes. My mother’s heart 
was broken. Ah, you see, she was weak—not like me! It would 
take a hundred like the Neapolitan to break my heart; and as for 
the man, though he were thrice my father, he should beg his life 
in vain.” 

She snatched her knife jealously out of his hand, tried its edge 
on the back of her hand with a most unchildlike gesture and 
forthwith concealed it in her silken faja. Then she laid her hand 
once more on the sergeant’s arm. 

“You will lead us, will you not, José Maria?” she said 
pleadingly. ‘“Ican trust you. You have done many great deeds. 

My nurse was a woman of Ronda and told me of your exploits 
on the road from Madrid to Seville. You will lead us to-night. 
Only you must leave these three in the palace to me. If you will 
you shall have also my share of the plunder. But what do I 
say, I know you are too noble to think only of that—as these 
wolves do!” 

She cast a haughty glance around upon the gipsies at their 
card-play. 

“I, that am of Old Castile and noble by four descents, have 
demeaned mycelf to mix with gitanos,” she said, “but it has only 
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been that I might work out my revenge. I told Pepé there of 
my plan. I showed him the way. He was afraid. He told ten 
men, and they were afraid. Fifty, and they were afraid. Now 
there are a hundred and more, and were it not that they know 
that all lies open and unguarded, even I could not lead them 
thither. But they will follow you, because you are José Maria 
of Ronda.” 

The sergeant took the girl’s hand in his. She was shaking as 
with an ague fit, but her eyes, blue and mild as a summer sky, 
had that within them which was deadlier than the tricksome 
slippery demon that lurks in all black orbs, whether masculine 
or feminine. 

“Chica,” he said, “your wrongs are indeed bitter. I would 
give much to help you to set the balance right. Perhaps I may 
do so yet. But I cannot be the commander of these men. They 
are not of my folk or country. They have not even asked me to 
lead them. They are jealous of me! You see it as well as I!” 

“ Ah!” cried the girl, laying her hand again on his cuff, “ that 
is because they do not wish you to share their plunder. But tell 
them that you care nothing for that and they will welcome you 
readily enough. The place is plague-stricken, I tell you. The 
palace lies open. Little crook-backed Chepe brought me word. 
He says he adores me. He is of the village of Frias, back there 
behind the hills. I do not love him, but he has a bitter heart 
and can hate well. Therefore I suffer him.” 

The sergeant rose to his feet and looked compassionately down 
at the vivid little figure before him. The hair, dense and black, 
the blue eyes, the red-knotted handkerchief, the white teeth that 
showed between the parted lips clean and sharp as those of a 
wild animal. Cardono had seen many things on his travels but 
never anything like this. His soul was moved within him. In 
the deeps of his heart, the heart of a Spanish gipsy, there was an 
infinite sympathy for anyone who takes up the blood feud, who, 
in the face of all difficulties, swears the vendetta. But the slim 
arms, the spare willowy body, the little white sandalled feet of 
the little girl—these overcame him with a pitifully amused sense 
of the disproportion of means to end. 

“Have you no brother, Senorita?” he said, using by instinct 
the title of respect which the little girl loved the most. She saw 
his point in a moment. 

“A brother—yes, Don José! But my brother is a cur, a dog 
that eats offal, Pah! I spit upon him. He hath taken favours 
from the woman. He hath handled her money. He would clean 
the shoes they leave at their chamber door. A brother—yes ; the 
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back of my hand to such brothers! But after to-night he shall 
have no offal to eat—no bones thrown under the table to pick. 
For in one slaying I will kill the Italian woman Cristina, the man 
Mufoz who broke my mother’s heart, and the foisted changeling 
brat whom they miscall the daughter of Fernando and the little 
Queen of Spain!” 

She subsided on a stone, dropped her head into her hands, and 
took no further notice of the sergeant, who stood awhile with his 
hand resting on her shoulder in deep meditation. There was, he 
thought, no more to be said or done. He knew all there was to 
know. The men had not asked him to join them, so he would 
venture no further questions as to the time and the manner of 
attack. They were still jealous of him with that easily aroused 
jealousy of south and north which in Spain divides even the 
clannish gipsy. 

Nevertheless he went the round of the men. They were mostly 
busy with their games, and some of them even snatched the stakes 
in to them, lest he should demand a percentage of the winnings 
after the manner of Seville. The sergeant smiled at the reputation 
which distance and many tongues had given him. Then, with a 
few words of good fellowship and the expression of a wish for 
success and abundant plunder, he bade them farewell. It was a 
great deed which they designed and one worthy of his best days. 
He was now old, he said, and must needs choose easier courses. 
He did not desire twice to feel the grip of the collar of iron. But 
young blood—oh, it would have its way and run its risks! 

Here the sergeant smiled and raised his Montera cap. The 
men as courteously bade him good-day, preserving, however, a 
certain respectful distance, and adding nothing to the information 
he had already obtained. 

But Chica, seated on her stone, with her scarlet-bound head on 
her hand, neither looked up nor gave him any greeting as his feet 
went slowly down the rocky glen and crunched over the begrimed 
patches of last year’s snow, now moist and heavy with the heat 
of noon-day. 





(To be continued.) 
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A Dy-way of the Dorr War, 


Tur writer of the following pages belongs to an infantry battalion 
which left Graspan, in the west, in February, and reached Komati 
Poort, the eastern frontier of the Transvaal, on September 25th, 
1900, after having marched about eleven hundred miles; and 
which, since the enthusiasm of the main advance has died away, 
has, like every battalion, regiment or battery that the writer has 
met, become blasé. To understand the contrast and fascination 
which the incidents hereafter set down possessed for the writer, 
you must imagine the six months’ monotonous tramping which 
had preceded them, and realise the dull times which infantry have 
out here when the march over the barren high veldt—where ono 
tin-roofed farm, with its clump of blue-gums and peach-trees is 
exactly like the last, and one row of koppies is so absolute a 
facsimile of its successor—has ceased to amuse, and when even 
the infrequent skirmish has lost its novelty. 

The writer, however, had not grown blasé; he only came out at 
half-time, and missed the big fights, and was still keen to see or 
do anything out of the usual run. When, therefore, he heard of 
an expedition going up the Selati railway, he managed to engineer 
himself into it, to report on the state of that incomplete and 
abandoned undertaking. Incidentally, of course, he hoped to get 
some shooting. To the writer, an imperial officer knowing 
nothing of Africa, thrown into intimate fellowship with the most 
rough and ready of irregular corps, hearing from these miners, 
low county pioneers and hunters, every sort of new yarn, seeing 
their new method of war against both man and beast; getting an 
impression also of a class of native, of game and of jungle, very 
different from those he knew in India, the expedition filled the 
most interesting week of his six months’ campaign. It is the 
very striking contrast of these irregulars to a “ company officer’s ” 
ideas, customs and experiences that made the impression on him 
which he chiefly desires to reproduce, 
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It was late when I received orders to report myself to Captain 
yon Steinaecker, commanding the corps which bears his name, 
and which, during months of scouting in Zululand and Swaziland 
has assisted him to perform feats worthy of Captain Kettle. 
Should Captain von Steinaecker ever see this article, I hope very 
much that he will take his comparison to that resourceful and 
undefeated adventurer as a compliment. But whether he is 
pleased or not, it is impossible to avoid the comparison, for 
Captain von Steinaecker is quite obviously the original Kettle, 
and could the creators of the fictitious Captain but meet the 
Commandant of “ Stannicker’s ’Orse,” I am sure they would admit 
the resemblance. A little, wiry, dapper man, with thin hair, 
sallow complexion, and sharp features, deeply lined ; with falling 
moustaches, seven or eight inches long, and a fiercely peaked 
beard, the very image of Kettle’s, he has all that worthy’s 
resource, determination and alertness, his language can be as 
fluent and vivid, but his complete courtesy and polished manners 
are of an order infinitely higher than his prototype’s. 

When I was introduced he bowed profoundly, bringing his 
heels smartly together with a military click of his bright spurs; 
he expressed in suavest phrases the extreme pleasure which our 
company (for I was to be accompanied by a brother officer) on the 
trip would afford him; then, passing at once to business, he gave 
me rendezvous for mid-day on the morrow, and posted me in the 
plan of operations, warning me fully of the roughness of the time 
before us. He also impressed on me, with some insistence, that 
our baggage must be as limited as possible, being evidently of the 
opinion that no regular soldier knows what it is to travel light. 

“For we do not go like your regiments with hundred waggons” 
(did I say that Captain Kettle was a German ?) ; “all my transport 
is five donkeys, some carriers, and two small trollies on the line. 
You must take some blankets and five days’ biscuit and one day’s 
meat, for after we shall shoot game. Myself I take that, also 
rations for horses, then what we can carry we shall take, and 
what we cannot carry we shall leave behind.” 

Things being thus arranged, our horses and outfits had still to 
be procured, and as we have the honour to be marching officers 
of a kilted regiment, we lacked much even of the clothing of a 
horseman. I possessed riding breeches and nailed boots, I 
borrowed spurs from the adjutant, putties from someone else, 
and, haying bought a felt hat, believed that I should look quite 
respectable. The General was able to get us horses, but there 
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proved a difficulty about saddles, and as it was late and one dis- 
likes attacking staff officers too much about details, it seemed 
better to try the deserted Boer laager across the river, which we 
were in any case anxious to inspect, and where there were sure to 
be saddles galore. We made an early expedition there next 
morning—September 29th—and among the indescribable filth 
and débris of arms, clothing, and food, we found enough saddlery 
to fit us out efficiently. 

Successful here, we had still to get rifles with decent sights, 
and in this we failed. I fell back on a Mauser carbine with a 
few soft-nosed bullets and plenty of the correct military ammuni- 
tion, whose bullet can be made effective for game by ten minutes’ 
filing against a stone. S—— paraded with a Lee-Enfield, whose 
clumsy sights are an efficient bar to successful shooting. He was 
got up in an old pair of khaki trousers and a much-frayed and 
stained jacket, his putties were of different colours, his huge spurs 
had enormous flapping leathers of I know not what origin, his 
dark-brown smasher hat was too big for him, and he wore a 
striped cotton bandolier. On his raw-boned, rough-coated pony 
the clumsy mounted-infantry saddle, with its large saddle-bags, 
seemed immense; in short, with all respect to a most excellent 
comrade, he looked the complete stage brigand, with equipment 
brought very much up to date. 

Some of the force had preceded us to the Crocodile River 
Bridge on the Selati Railway, where we joined them about 3 p.m. 
The fine iron bridge looks colossal as you splash across the 
shallow ford; right up to it were pressed the trains of trucks 
with which the Boers for the last three months have blocked 
eight miles of the Selati line. It is not within my purpose to 
describe the railway here, suffice it to say that the one hundred and 
nineteen kilometres actually constructed are in fair condition and 
the line needs little repair to make it workable. If no more is said 
about my report, let it please be understood that it was made and 
sent in, and has no doubt been duly pigeon-holed and forgotten. 

Round the sheds of corrugated iron beyond the bridge a score 
of troopers loafed and chatted or boiled their tea; saddlery and 
carbines lay along the verandahs, while men tightened straps and 
rolled blankets. Hobbled horses, well-conditioned, strayed around 
and picked at the withered herbage; groups of Kaffirs squatted in 
circles and chattered volubly in strange tongues—very queer figures 
in a tatterdemalion mixture of native and European garments, as 
when a strapping fellow in a battered white helmet and a tail 
coat had a lot of cat-skins and fox-tails hanging from his loins, 
his sinewy legs bare, and broad skin sandals on his feet, while his 
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arms and baggage were a great broad-bladed stabbing assegai and 
a much-dented kettle. Another sportsman, a ringed man without 
a hat, wore a black mackintosh, and a perfect gallery of assegais 
and knobkerries, and carried a stone gin bottle for water ; a third, 
with a red waistcoat, the usual fox-tails and a brown pot-hat with 
a feather, wore unlaced boots two sizes too big for him, his 
metal ankle-rings rattling about their tops. These Kaffirs are 
Swazis and Changans, the latter carriers, the former partly the 
ammunition carriers and attendants on the Maxim gun (a small 
weapon with tripod mounting carried by a mule), and partly armed 
scouts, invaluable fellows, without whose admirable tracking and 
spying, and intimate knowledge of the country, ‘“ Stannicker’s 
Horse” would not have effected all it has. As to their being 
armed, that is a necessity. No Kaflir dare venture near a doubtful 
kraal unarmed, and in this low country every kraal owns guns, 
and many of them modern rifles. The scouts, therefore, carry 
Martinis, with a few Lee-Metfords. 

Lieutenant and Adjutant Duncan, from the Clyde, received us 
with tea and talk, some Kaffirs filed down our hard-pointed 
bullets, and the Maxim sergeant kindly “fixed up” with wire a 
loose doghead on an ancient shot-gun we had borrowed, which 
doghead the owner used apparently to carry in his pocket and 
slip on its pin when he wanted to fire. 

Before long, clouds of dust betokened the approach of the main 
column, two hundred mounted infantry, two guns and two pom- 
poms. During the war the Boers had cut a waggon road from 
Komati to the Lydenburg hills, and their last convoy, of uncertain 
strength, was known to be retiring along it. The mounted 
infantry were to follow the road in pursuit, while Stannicker’s 
forty horsemen were to push through as fast as possible to the 
Sabie River, via the Selati Railway, a distance of over forty miles. 
It was confidently believed that the convoy would be intercepted 
beyond the river, but no enemy was expected this side of it, as, 
with the possible exception of a single pool, there was no water 
near the line between the Crocodile and the Sabie. Rations, 
forage, and the Maxim were to go on two trollies, and we were 
not sorry to learn that Stannicker (one must use the style which 
all gave him) had reserved places for us thereon, as escort to the 
precious gun. The arrangements were, however, modified on the 
arrival of the mounted infantry; a large double trolley was pro- 
duced, on which their rations and forage were to go lest the mule 
waggons should fail to keep up with the rapid march. This 
alteration was productive of friction: our Commander came back 
fuming from the conference, and displayed a pretty lively temper. 
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“Here is my plan, which myself I made and carried through, 
from General This, who does not care, and General That, who is 
a red tape man, and cannot give permission and all serene, and 
now this Captain Someone, who thinks he is to boss me and to do 
as he like and never to arrive at all—oh, hell!” (his German 
accent rapidly increasing), “I did show him he will not boss me; 
I did send him to ze raight about, and show I vill not stand his 
damn red tape. I am not a red tape man; I do not things in 
such a way. I vish todoa thing. I do it, vithout ‘May I do?’ 
or ‘Is zere permission?’ A officer to command and not to dare 
to resolve to leaf some for-age? ‘To say he cannot move without 
zis or zat? Oh, hell to such a hum and haw wen we do go on 
a scout patrol, just so light and so vidout bagiage as ve can!” 

“What's all the trouble, Mr. Stannicker ?” asks Duncan, in his 
slow Scotch voice. 

“See, then, those mule-waggons? From all those the forage 
and men’s food are to go on our trollies. How can zose small 
trollies push zose great piles?” 

“ Have ye asked Joe Bunting ?” 

“He has not come. We will see. Sergeant-Major! Mistare 
Pentland!” and various voices take up the cry: “Joe Pentland! 
Sergeant-Major! Say, Joe, Cap’en Stynecker wants ’ee. De ole 
man’s shoutin’ on ye,” until a Yankee-looking personage with a 
grizzled goatee comes forward (formerly hotel-keeper at Ressano 
Garcia, and the same who succoured Captain Haldane with clean 
clothes and champagne when he crossed the frontier on his 
memorable escape from Pretoria). He produced Bunting, a rail- 
way mechanic, formerly employed on the Selati line, and Captain 
Stannicker’s chief authority on that subject. The energetic little 
German carried him off, and after further conference matters 
were amicably settled. 

I am here confronted with a difficulty—one of adjectives. 
Stannicker’s Horse employ four or five universally, and quite 
light-heartedly. The usual adjective of the English soldier 
enormously predominates, and I never heard it so universal, and 
sometimes so extremely incongruous, as on this trip. No offence 
meant to our kind friends, who, throughout, proved the most 
thoughtful and entertaining of hosts, who did all in their power 
to help us, and who made us feel at once completely at home. 
Still, the word “bloody” palls when you hear it four or five, or 
eight or nine times in every sentence, and yet to delete it is often 
to cut away the point and marrow of the whole talk. The reader 
may imagine it before every single noun. 

To return, our four trollies started about 5 p.m., while the 
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mounted infantry, led by Holgate, the chief scout, kept a more 
easterly direction ; our own troopers moved by a footpath which 
roughly follows the line. 

We slowly progressed up the lonely grass-grown track through 
thick bush until, at 7 p.m., a voice hailed from the darkness-—“ Is 
that you, Misther Stannicker?” and the sharp reply, “ Ya, who 
is dat?” brought out from the shadows the dark figures of the 
troopers. Duncan explained that they had seen fresh waggon 
tracks, and thought it possible that the owners might be at a hut 
two kilometres further on, where it was proposed to halt. The 
leader was not impressed until he suddenly missed the Maxim 
trolley ahead. 

“Where is that Maxim?” he cried, “it has gone ahead! 
Mistare Else! Sergeant Else!” 

No reply. 

“Maxim’s right a’ead, Capten,” said a trooper. “It never 
stopped.” 

“Ya? Then we must go. Go a’ead, you niggers, ob, 
——, if you sall not push I will find my shambock. McLeod, 
McLeod, where is my shambock? ‘Tell zese damn niggers if zey 
do not work —— tell zem ‘work not like lazy dogs.’ 
I svear, Mistare Bunting has shosen ze worst niggers of de whole 
—— crowd.” An abrupt change as he turned toS——. “ You 
must excuse, gentlemen, that we treat so the Kaffirs; Kaffirs will 
not work if you do not treat them roughly. That is always your 
mistake, you English—that you do not treat rightly the Kaffir. 
Ah—but the Boer, he is the fine man for the native, he treats 
them like we must do.” 

“You'll not see the niggers in Yohannisburg elbow ye off the 
sidewalk like what they do in Durban; you'll have to jolly well 
alter your treatment of the nigger, or there'll be big trouble. 
Why! blowed if they don’t think themselves just as good as a 
white man. Oh, the Boers knew how to treat the niggers.” 

Thus McLeod, the Captain’s orderly, a pale Natalian settled in 
Gazaland, a jungle-bred pioneer, from whose lips the native 
language falls soft and pleasing with its sudden drops and pauses, 
its long-drawn syllables, its curious clicks. 

We approached the hut, whose exact position was uncertain. 

“Get me my carbine, Mistare McLeod, and, chentlemen, will 
you kindly be ready. Zere vill not be a damn Boer, but it is 
well to be ready. I think we do not talk, if you please.” 

Complete silence in the forest; the ration trollies were far 
behind, no sign from the Maxim people ahead, until a sudden 
flame, springing out of the blackness, and an English voice, 
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heartily cursing, assured us that all was right. Fires blazed up, 
two or three kettles were quickly boiling, and when the horse- 
men had come up, hot coffee steamed from the iron mugs, and 
from the depths of saddle-bag or haversack, biscuit, bully or 
cheese provided a meal for all. Frugal eaters, these people, and 
my share was less than I could have wished; but the coffee was 
good, a whiskey bottle was not lacking, and I had quite enough to 
keep me going. 

Before 9 o'clock we were again en route, making slow progress 
up the long rises of the line, but the time passed quickly, for our 
host entertained us with graphic yarns of many lands, savage or 
civilised; and his own adventures during the war were very 
interesting. By midnight the Kaffirs were tiring so rapidly that 
a halt was imperative, and we all lay down on the side of the line 
and slept till dawn. 

Lacing up my boots constituted my toilet next morning, and 
in the grey dawn the slow trollies again pushed forward while 
S—— and I walked through the bush on either flank. I saw a 
duiker, and just at sunrise a herd of impala flitted through the 
spaces, very impalpable and shadowy, and I failed to get a shot. 

Breakfast was to the fore at the shanty known as “ Kilo 44.” 
Only a little bread and butter and one large mug of strong, hot 
coffee were served out to us, for it took the last contents of our 
water-bottles to fill the kettle, and the rations were astern with 
the store trollies. Our commandant was sworn to be at Sabie 
Bridge by mid-day, and must push on, and he could not permit 
firing at game near the river lest possible Boers should take alarm. 
But there is a great bend in the line here with an arc of eight or 
ten miles, by following which S—— and I would certainly see 
game and probably:also catch up our trolly before it rounded the 
bend into the straightagain. If not, the distance was but twenty- 
five miles, and what is that toeager sportsmen? There was water 
in a donga half-way (if we could find it), and the country near 
the koppies vaguely mentioned was the very best place for game 
in the district. Unfortunately no one with us knew the ground, 
and we could only trust to a compass bearing and Holgate’s 
general directions of yesterday. But knowing we could not 
lose ourselves, and delighted at being alone in a real game jungle 
after the restraint of the campaign, and three years’ enforced 
abstinenee from any sport with rifles, we did not sufficiently 
consider such trifles as time, space and victuals. 

Before 7 o'clock, therefore, we left the railway, and in a few 
minutes I saw a pair of impala looking at me one hundred and 
thirty yards away. I could barely distinguish horns, but fired at 
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the biggest, and the buck leapt high in the air and fell dead after 
running a hundred yards. It was my first shot in Africa, a nice 
buck with well-shaped horns. I ordered S—— to run and stop 
the trolly ; we hadn’t been gone ten minutes and he took off his 
coat, put down his carbine, and set off. I cleaned the buck, which 
I had full leisure to admire (the impala is a graceful russet- 
coloured beast, rather larger than a fallow deer, with twisted horns 
up to sixteen inches long), before S—— returned, very much 
exhausted by his run, and having failed to catch the trolly owing 
to downhill grades, which had helped it quickly forward. 

The only thing to do was to drag our quarry up to the shanty, 
and so place it that the ration trolly would pick it up. We took 
a beautiful line of grassy cover and thornscrub, with open and 
thicker spaces alternating; fine curves and swells of wooded hills, 
and a constantly deepening nulla enlarged by many a tributary, 
its bottom green with waving reeds, and great verdant trees about 
the grassy bank. The country bears a general resemblance to 
the flat parts of a Central Indian bison jungle, but is more open, 
and it lacks the large-leaved and straight-stemmed trees like teak 
and sal, its growth, except in the nullas, being chiefly scrubby 
camel-thorn and mimosa. 

Before 10 o'clock we struck a little puddle of muddy water, the 
margin all trodden by game, a leopard’s spoor above the antelopes’ ; 
green growth thick under the high bank, evidently a long-lasting 
water-hole. § drank, but I was still fresh and would not 
taste the uninviting liquid. Inan hour S—— confessed to feeling 
unwell, and I woke to the real meaning of the distance and of the 
long abstinence from food or drink before us. With my comrade 
in bad form we could obviously think no more of shooting, but 
must save our strength and make a bee-line for camp. We there- 
fore changed our course to north-west, which we calculated should 
bring us to the railway after ten or twelve miles. We kept a fair 
pace over long upland after long upland, with endless repetition 
of glade and thicket, of camel-thorn, wait-a-bit and mimosa, the 
jungle full of partridges and guinea-fowl, and we saw more than 
one lot of impala. From wooded crest after crest we had the 
same wide view of thin grey woodland with here and there a 
brownish space of grass—on the far horizon a rather higher line 
betokened the watershed, and two bold masses of granite were 
perhaps the koppies already mentioned. From round swell 
after round swell we gently dropped to donga after donga all day, 
and as the sun drew round and the ground heated, so did our halts 
come sooner and last longer, until by 3 o’clock we were resting 
fifteen minutes after each hour’s march, and once or twice had 
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taken half-an-hour. Once my companion dropped on his knee, 
fired and cried “ Wildebeeste”; he was too done to follow; I 
heard the heavy gallop and ran my hardest, but the great lumber- 
ing animal was making very fair speed over an open glade two 
hundred yards off, andI did not fire ; he reminded me of a nilghai. 
There were many tracks up here, including those of zebra, while 
other large spoor might be that of koodoo, wildebeeste, or any of 
the large antelope—all were equally new and wonderful. 

The sun got ominously low, and the idea of this thorny bush in 
the dark appealed to me more and more forcibly and unpleasantly. 
We struck a foot-path with the spoor of our carriers, and followed it 
two miles to the big stone koppies we had seen on the horizon 
before mid-day, piled masses of enormous granite boulders like 
those familiar in pictures since the Matabele war. S——, plucky 
as possible, though very far through, made yet another effort, and 
we were at kilo, sixty-five and a half on the railway a quarter of 
an hour after sunset—sixteen or seventeen kilometres to go. 
S—— could not go further, he would rest while I would go on 
and send back a horse or trolly, if indeed we were not met by 
help from camp. I myself was faint by now—you must remember, 
please, that there had not been much of either sleep or food for 
any of us lately—but after half-an-hour’s halt I started off, and, 
struggling with my drowsiness, did five kilometres before I halted 
and dropped off to sleep at,once. Waking, I suppose in half-an- 
hour, I stumbled on, and, conquering the sleep that was at first 
heavy upon me, gradually made better way, until suddenly I came 
full on a smouldering fire close to the line. I was wide awake in 
an instant, but could hear no sound, the fire was deserted. Boers? 
No, certainly our men, gone on to camp. So I trudged on. 
Next, far ahead along the nick made by the railway in the black 
sky-line of wood there gleamed a spark. A trolly to meet us, 
thank God! And suddenly another light winked among the trees 
and another. It is camp, much sooner than expected, and the 
Mounted Infantry must have arrived to make so many fires. 
Alas! gradually the lights augmented, an ominous glow appeared 
beyond the tree tops: it was only a bush fire. This was a blow, 
but could be borne, for the hope of camp had carried me at least 
two or three kilos. forward, and surely I could do the rest straight 
off? And in due time the line sloped downwards steeply, round a 
corner came a whiff of chilly air off water, and I really did hear 
a trolly which crawled up rapturously greeted. Six Kaffirs and 
buckets and bottles of water. They must think we’re devilish 
thirsty if they expect us to drink all that. And why no grub nor 
whiskey? Unluckily Mr. Brown, the headboy, has no English, 
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and we only converse by signs, from which I gather that camp is 
close at hand, and by which I explain where my friend will be 
found. Five minutes later I hear the murmur of the river, and 
in five more am at a fork in the railway where one line goes 
straight on, the other steeply down, the latter evidently the 
construction line. I stick to the main line, and choose right ; 
a Kaffir sentry looms up from the ground, and fifty yards further 
on the high embankment ends above a gulf in which the noisy 
river brattles among its rocks. The Maxim gun points over the 
void, and there is a guard to tell me that camp is not fifty yards 
away. 

“And is there no Sabie bridge then ?” 

“Why, certainly, on the deviation, a temporary bridge ; just as 
well you didn’t go across, for there’s Boers beyond the river.” 

Through drowsy horses and sleeping men I am led to a hut, 
outside which, saddle and long boots at his head and carbine at his 
side, sleeps Captain Kettle. It is 10 p.w.; McLeod awakes and 
rouses out the niggers, starts the kettle, pours out the whiskey 
and hears my tale. S——’s horse is ordered and appears in half- 
an-hour; a trusty nigger is instructed as to his whereabouts, and 
takes with him whiskey and a bottleful of thick and fragrant 
cocoa. (That trolly had not been for us at all, but was taking 
water to the ration trollies still struggling along in rear). Much 
hot cocoa, sardines and bread and jam revive me wonderfully, 
Gray wakes up and explains the situation :— 

“Troops? No-o, no word of them; but there’s Boers all right, 
we've seen em. Wait till I tell ye—we was all bathing down 
below there, a dozen of us, when four —— Dutchmen came riding 
out of the bush—not three hundred yards off—an’ came an’ 
stood behind a tree to see who we were. Old Duncan was up 
top fixin’ up the Maxim on the abutment there, and they 
bluffed him d—— well—he thought it was our scouts (we've 
got some out now, three whites an’ six Kaffirs, they'll be in in 
de morning) ... I heard a bloke shoutin’ and all the fellows 
scootin’ up the bank and a hell of a row, so I grabbed my clothes 
and rap, but the —— swine had bolted, ‘Scoot Aways’ not in the 
same street.” 

“* Scoot Aways’? ” I queried. 

“*Scoot Away Like Hells,’ don’t ye know? South African 
—— Horse. Don’t ye know that name? D—— good one, 
say I.” 

The above nickname is not quoted in any disparagement of the 
very gallant corps thus libelled, but merely as characteristic of 
the South African Army wit. 
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I was awoke at dawn by a most characteristic harangue in a 
rather high-pitched, cultivated voice, which impressed it the more 
on my memory. 

“«___ fool! ——— fool! —— fool, I say!... Where the 
— is that —— nigger, —— fool? I b’lieve he’s scooted.” 

A voice: “ No ’e ain’t, I saw ’im las’ night.” 

Thus aroused the thought of my companion had just crossed my 
mind when he arrived, not in very evil case, though much in need 
of hot coffee. 

Half-way through his story there was a rush and cry, “ Dutch- 
maan, Amabona, look, look!” and the Kaffirs rushed at us in 
frantic excitement, pointing to where three horsemen were leisurely 
advancing along the edge of the bush five hundred yards off. 

The whites stood doubtful while the sharp-eyed Kaffirs jabbered 
their certainty ; but there was soon no question as to the identity 
of the armed and dark-clad horsemen who were behind the tree 
not two hundred and fifty yards away. They might be uncertain 
about us, for we showed little of either khaki or uniformity, and 
our Kaffirs and their assegais hardly resembled the usual British 
force. 

“Mr. Else, Mr. Else,” sang out the Captain from his blankets, 
“will you please turn your Maxim on those silly people? Do not 
let the —— watch us. Are you ready there to fire? Fire, zen, 
and saddle up please, gentlemen; ve sall only wait ze scouts’ 
return, zen ve sall round them up.” 

Bang goes a rifle, bang, bang, drowned in the rat-tat-tat 
of the Maxim, and there is a shout of derision as the stream of 
bullets is seen to be low, and the horsemen vanish apparently 
untouched. 

“—__ fine shobtin’ for your first try, old man,” says someone 
as the burly Maxim worker comes down full of pride. 

“Ya, warn’t it?” says he quite in earnest, “them first shots 
took ’em fine, but then she shifted a bit—but I bet I got some on 
em.” At which there is great laughter, and no belief in any 
damage being done. 

McLeod’s voice broke in, “ Coffee in five minutes, you chaps, 
and I’ve got some buck frying. You'll chip in, sir, and just help 
yourself,” he added to us. 

A hasty meal, eaten standing up or walking about, all cutting 
off the same loaf, all choosing slices off the same dish; captain, 
lieutenant, sergeant, trooper, laughing and talking on terms of 
perfect equality, in which we regulars found an easy place, and in 
which we received the most perfect friendliness and courtesy, very 
striking to us who had never seen “ irregulars” before. 
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Then came saddling up and preparation, every officer and man 
attending to his own mount, and before we were ready the scouts 
were back, full of news. Last night three waggons and fifteen 
men had camped not two miles up the line, while a real large 
troop were on the Zand River, eight miles north east, and must 
pass nearer than that this morning. The scouts had camped back 
on the Sabie, and to-day had found the first lot inspanned very 
early, and had encountered another “kleine klumpie” (small 
party), and had had to come some way round to avoid them. 

The captain decided on an immediate start, hoping to cut off 
the three waggons before they joined the larger party; then he 
would try to delay the main convoy till the arrival of the mounted 
infantry. While the troop was noisily mustering we had a chance 
of inspecting them. The horses were a good class, lately picked 
up from Portuguese sources; they were in excellent condition, 
and had not felt the fifty mile march. 

Equipment and carbines were workmanlike. The men were a 
good lot, I thought, nor did their lack of uniformity in dress 
offend me. Hats were of no particular shape; the troopers wore 
leather or cloth gaiters or putties very much as they pleased ; 
some were in their shirt-sleeves, with bronzed neck and arms 
bare; some had two bandoliers, some one, and some wore their 
ammunition round the waist. Most of them sat their horses as 
if they knew how to ride, and in all their talk and horse manage- 
ment they displayed full knowledge of their business; excellent 
hardy material for their present rough job. But after all, faces 
are the best index of a man’s value, and here they bore criticism 
well. Two or three were lads of under twenty, but there were 
several hard-bitten, grizzled, sallow veterans who might be any 
age up to fifty-five. There was a sprinkling of the ruddy, well- 
liking, up-country miner type, Englishmen born, who had only 
benefited by their sojourn in the healthiest climate in the world, 
but the majority had the sallow, washed-out bloodless faces of 
fever-stricken bushmen. All the low-countrymen are the same, 
but fever has no terrors for them, they are bound to get it every 
summer, and they do their work just the same when they have it 
as when they don’t. They don’t want to leave, the glamour of 
the bush is on them, and hunter, gold prospector, labour or rail- 
way contractor, they pass their lives in long hard journeys, varied 
by considerable sprees at Beira, Delagoa or Durban. Some are 
married and have homes down here, some are wanderers, but 
though many have been in Rhodesia, and far up country, yet I 
think the majority of the class in “Stannicker’s Horse” belong 
to this low country, and stick to it, 
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In due course we were under way and formed in order of march 
across the river. The advanced guard of six men, well spread out, 
included the best scouts, and with it were the surest Swazi 
trackers. On the right, or dangerous flank, one saw from time 
to time the quick forms of half-a-dozen scattered blacks glance 
through the trees, while on the other side, two men were thought 
sufficient. The main body of sixteen or twenty troopers followed 
Captain “Stannicker ” in file, and behind came the Maxim on its 
sturdy mule guarded by four troopers under Mr. Sergeant Else, 
and accompanied by a dozen stalwart carriers, each with his neat 
box of ammunition on his head. A dozen armed natives were to 
hold the horses, they saved fighting men, but showed little desire 
to fight themselyes—Dutchmaan was too serious a foe—there was 
even a trooper with them to hustle them forward, and keep them 
together, though some showed better spirit. 

There was picturesqueness in the whole vivid picture of the 
jogging cavalcade, in the beautiful impala ram that bounded up 
a steep bank before us, in the white horses and light colours 
brilliant in the slanting sun on the black ground of last night’s 
bush fire, where the light ash blew up in our faces and tho 
scorched trees still smoked; the troopers, with their carbines 
drawn, their watchful gaze on the changing vistas of the wood, 
wound along in file among the trees with the group of Kaflirs 
trotting alongside. 

The ground we travelled was uneven, and we halted behind 
every rise until a scout signalled to advance ; at length we crossed 
the railway three miles from Sabie bridge. Here was last night’s 
camp of the “kleine klumpie,” and here we found a dying horse, 
probably hit this morning by the Maxim, quite a triumph for 
Mr. Else, whose wespon, a new acquisition, had not been fired in 
earnest before. We now followed the spoor, waggons driven in 
evident laste, for they had been sent straight through the bush, 
and up and down break-neck dongas so that I marvelled at the 
driving. Gradually the spoor was fresher, scouts came back to 
our leader, and our caution increased. We, as spectators, kept in 
our places astern and, knowing little of the programme, and 
nothing of the progress of events, we felt all that fettering ignor- 
ance and uncertainty which is usually the lot of a subordinate. 
Yet we could not thrust ourselves forward and ask questions. 
Indeed I was present under certain conditions, and was bound by 
certain orders which forbade me to mix myself up in a fight 
unnecessarily. And, not without a great feeling that it was 
mean, I had told the officers that we meant to be only spectators. 
S—— perforce agreed, though he, who has been through three 
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campaigns, and more than one hundred times under fire, has 
certainly no reason to be ashamed of prudence. By my ruling, 
then, we were to be discreet and not valorous. 

About 10 o’clock we realised, from the downward trend of the 
woodlands, that we approached the Zand River, beyond which we 
knew the Boer road ran. The scouts were infinitely careful; talk 
was stopped, the leader’s gestures became emphatic, his face, as 
he flung a silent oath at a Kaffir, glared with all Captain Kettle’s 
ferocity. The Maxim and its attendants moved off through the 
trees to the left. We dismounted. The score of troopers formed 
line, extending widely as they advanced, and they were not lost to 
sight ere the light breeze brought to our ears a snap—the crack 
of a whip—and at intervals this crack, or a shout of the Kaffirs 
driving, or a faint low of the driven oxen, reached us; the Boer 
waggons were not six hundred yards away. It was exactly like 
the critical moment of an Eastern track of elephants or bison, 
when from many evidences, and at last from that thrilling snap 
of a broken branch, one knows that the invisible game is close 
at hand. 

We had grouped the horses behind some large trees and an 
enthill, and McLeod, who was livid with fever, remained with us 
to guard them; we sent out a Kaflir or two to watch our right 
flank, the Maxim party secured our left. We waited, and there 
was nothing but the occasional sound of the convoy, until 
suspense ended with a dull bang, a mile away to the left, and in 
response rang out the sharp volley of the troopers, then a burst 
of rapid fire in which suddenly the startling report of the Maxim 
joined, rat-tat-tat-ing as if it would never stop. And then silence. 

“They’ve shot the oxen, the Boers ’as bolted!” cried McLeod, 
but the lull was momentary, shots started again irregularly and 
answering Mauser fire began, a bullet or two hummed softly 
above us, and for ten minutes there was quite a brisk fire. Then 
we gathered that the Boers were quitting, their rifles sounded 
further and further off and higher and higher up the opposite 
slope guessed at rather than seen through the trees; one heard 
the reports from at least a mile of front. 

A scout came stalking back to us slowly, his carbine at the trail, 
a piece of grass in his mouth, 

“De old man wants ye to come down to the river, better cover,” 
as we crowd up to question him. “Oh, dere’s four or five waggons 
that we shoot a span of oxen in, an’ dere’s more beyond an’ a 
hell of a lot of Boers. My! Dey did quit! Dey was all settin’ 
on de waggons, an’ some was ridin’ an’ some walkin’, an’ eight or 
nine or five or six on every waggon.... You should have seen 
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‘em quit when we started shootin’; all into de bush, jumpin’ off 
de waggons as if dey was shot.” 

By this time the horse-boys are leading the horses down, and as 
the large group moves through the trees it attracts too much 
attention opposite ; hum—phwut—whiz—come harmless bullets, 
but in five minutes we are in the hollow where large trees and 
thick green bushes are an excellent screen from view. One can 
see the bright sand of the river, and a trooper forty yards in 
front fires past his covering mass of green and crouches again. 
Our shots, all on the left, sound so sharp and close that we are 
evidently level with the halted firing line; the answering Mauser 
cracks are very loud, perhaps three hundred yards away, and the 
occasional bullet clips the leaves or strikes a tree or a stone very 
sharply indeed. Some reports come from well to the right front, 
occasioning me alarm lest we should be outflanked there; Kaffirs 
therefore creep out that way and crouch behind trees, ready to 
fire. We lie down behind a bank, and S—— who is very weary 
is soon asleep; while minute by minute the fire lessens to only 
an occasional distant bang, and now and then a shot from that 
obstinate fellow just across there. 

A low moan of wounded oxen comes across from where the 
waggons stand abandoned in the sun, one actually in the river 
bed. Neither side dare venture near them, that blind, sunny, 
silent woodland is too full of death. For more than half an 
hour this desultory fire continues, then suddenly breaks out 
again hotly, the Boer fire very much closer. It is time to 
rouse, and as we slip on our bandoliers Joe Lawson, a pale- 
faced, fair-haired Swede, comes back through the cover—he 
halts, peers, aims, fires, with swift and fierce motions; a man or 
two are with him ,and they halt a second by the horses, the 
fire being sustained elsewhere. ‘“ Phew !—de —— bullets jus’ all 
round. It’s too—— hot! Hope de ole man’ll come back,” are 
the exclamations. 

Shots come crossing nastily from the right, from short range— 
too close; one or two of us move out in that direction, but no 
Boer tries to cross the river-bed, and our Kaffirs still crouch 
behind their trees watching. We return to the horses, where the 
group has enlarged, every man violently excited, sweating, 
swearing, exclaiming, regardless of bullets, while the horse-boys 
crouch like statues as close to the ground as they can get. Up 
strides our little German, very hot and very like Captain Kettle. 
I venture to ask what he thinks of doing, and he admits that the 
Boers are too strong ; he will draw off and come in again farther 
along the convoy, sending back meanwhile to hurry up his 
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supports. “Ve haf shot some oxen in several waggons, if he 
send vun hunderd men, I collar ze whole show. But if we go 
to cross ze river zey vill ab-so-lute-ly blot us out. Now I must 
get back my Maxim. It has not fired, I know not vy. It has 
done damn bad.” 

We retired some three hundred yards, but when the Captain 
counted his men four were missing: there was still firing below, 
the Boers still loosed off at random into the trees, and on the left, 
where the Maxim ought to be, the skirmish was fizzling out more 
slowly. Men hurried back to bring out the absentecs; Lawson, 
dreadfully bloodless looking, dismounted and lay down, but 
revived after a pull at my lime juice, and, seeing the greedy looks 
of the others, we passed our bottles round till they were empty ; 
every throat was parched with the thirst of excitement ; few had 
been at such close quarters before. 

“What do you think of us, sir?” asked a sergeant, and wo 
replied, and tongues were loosened. 

“There’s a Hottentot ’wid a Martini gave me beans,” 
said one; “he shifted me twice, ’e strook my tree fower times, an’ 
put one into de grass under my hand.” 

“De —— bullets was like ’ail-stones down at de river, I never 
saw de like of it.” 

“Did you see that Dutchman at the big green waggon, Sammy ? 
we copped ’im all right.” 

“Ya, I see one copped; dere vas women in dat waggon, so I 
didn’t shoot no more dere.” 

“ Well, gentlemen,” put in the leader, “I hope you make all 
good bags. For me, I have shot two oxen, one horse and one 
man.” He turned to me. “ Captain, how many do you think 
there are?” 

I considered a minute. “Forty or fifty firing, I think? over 
a mile of front; and your men say they saw, what? a dozen 
waggons ?” 

“Ya, ya,” in chorus from the troopers, “twelve or twenty 
waggons.” 

“ And men on each?” 

“ Ya—six or eight or ten men, an’ some mounted an’ some 
afoot.” 

“Then I guess two hundred all told.” 

“They are five hundred men,” asserted Stannicker decisively. 

We doubted, but, however that might be, the next move was 

obviously to hurry up the troops. McLeod, useless from fever, 
would go, and we with him to explain the need for haste. McLeod 
led us homeward at a gallop, and we reached camp by l p.m. No 
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signs of the troops: from the high railway embankment nothing 
was visible down the river but a troop of impala drinking. I 
therefore dispatched a note by three trusty natives, who were 
harangued, patted on the back, and supplied with guns. The 
three scouts left in camp listened keenly and approved the 
message. 

Half an hour after their departure Holgate, the scout, appeared 
above the embankment, and we jumped up—the troops had come! 
But the scout descended gloomily. “Troops? D— ’em—went 
back at nine this morning,” was his astounding answer, and he 
added that they had reached Sabie drift last night, that the Boers 
were reported in their true position a dozen miles off, that the 
horses, which had no rations and little grazing, were greatly 
exhausted, and the Mounted Infantry leader in doubt about going 
further; but that, persuaded by Holgate, he came three hours’ 
march forward this morning and then, receiving no news, decided 
to return, as the horses were used up, and he feared a total 
collapse of the force. Holgate fully admitted that the cattle were 
played out. One of the officers wanted to push on with the 
better mounted men, but the captain would not trust his guns 
to a useless escort. So Holgate and his scouts came on to warn 
his leader. There was great dejection at this unlooked for blow, 
but it was necessary to inform Stannicker at once, and just then 
two Kaffirs brought in a pathetic note to say he had withdrawn to 
the Sabie for water and entreated speedy aid for another attack. 
“Tf you send me one hundred men we'll get them, but the one 
need is haste, haste, haste; my strength is only thirty-two men, 
and they are too strong for me.” 

Doubtful of the situation in which he might find his leader, 
the scout decided to take on the three fresh troopers who had 
been in charge of camp, leaving us in their place ; he was delayed 
a little by the tardy appearance of his four Kaffirs, who brought 
in two impala does, and received a proper dressing-down for 
lagging; these men had done at least eighty miles’ marching and 
scouting in the last two days, had now carried in sixty or eighty 
pounds of meat, and heard without dismay that the day’s work 
was by no means over. They had seen a lioness and two cubs 
some miles back, but we had no time to question them. Joe 
Holgate, tall, spare, pale-faced, long-moustached, with a tall plume 
of straight feathers in his broad hat, is a famous hunter of these 
parts, revered and dreaded by the Kaffirs who call him some fine- 
sounding name: he has a great reputation for justice and severity. 
He was full of zeal, and hoped, at least, to stampede or cut out 
the Boer cattle by night, “Me and my Kaffirs ’ll fix up that 
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job,” he said as they started ; “ Mister Stannicker’s not the man to 
come away without some loot, you bet! Ya, ya, we'll have them 
cattle right enough.” 

About 5 p.m. horsemen were reported opposite, but were soon 
seen to be our people; one trooper, and four Kaffirs, leading the 
horses of the men first missing. It was Penaluna, Cornishman, 
and Barberton miner, who arrived, weary and dejected, to be told 
that the absentees had not reached camp. 

“Then I dunno if I done right or wrong,” he said in great 
distress; “first the old man sent me an’ Jim Smith to find that 
—— Maxim, an’ I los’ Jim an’ then meself, an’ I could find no 
Maxim, an’ God knows where I got to till I come right to the 
river, an’ spots a bucket I'd seen in a tree, an’ I found meself, an’ 
up comes Maxim all right. But Mr. Gray and Wolff an’ two 
fellows was missin’, an’ when you gone ’ome, sir, Cap’en Stynecker 
he went off to Sabie to water an’ tole me an’ the ’orses to wait 
till they comes. So I sent the boys down and they was God 
knows how long, an’ the Boers was shootin’ an’ says they, ‘ D’ye 
want to kill us to send us down there? Too many Dutch an’ no 
Englees.’ Couldn’t find ’em. So I goes back to Stynecker an’ e’ 
says that warn’t the horder. Now I dunno whatever were the 
horder. I never ’eard no order for to stop all day, t’were Joe 
Pentland what tole me, an’ he never said it. But Stynecker ’e 
lets rip wi the rough side of his tongue, too —— darn rough 
altogether, an’ back I has to go an’ wait till Mr. Gray comes. 
Well, there warn’t no one there, ’cep’ the Dutch across the river, 
but we strikes the spoor of three men an’ we took along that. 
Says we, ‘It’s boun’ to be Gray’s lot, a foot with boots an’ spurs,’ 
an’ they come right up to the railway to the dead ’orse that we 
shot an’ the spoor went clean off east an’ we thought they’d ha’ 
seen Dutchmen. So I come in—I thought sure they’d a’ bin in, 
there warn’t no sign o’ no wounded nor nothin’. So what am I to 
do? Idunno what todo. I dunno if I done right or wrong, but 
that’s wot were the horder an’ that’s wot I done. So d’you think 
I done right or wrong, sir?” 

We declared that at any rate he could do no more at present, 
-for both man and horses were pretty well exhausted. And he 
slouched off, still wondering whether he had done right or 
wrong, 

Not until after sunset did the troop appear, winding in slow 
file along the river. Stannicker dismounted and looked at us, 
too full for words, and we, sympathising with his disappointment, 
lamented the non-arrival of the regulars and gave his men all 
credit for their gallant behaviour, We could praise in all 
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sincerity ; the troop was admirably guided by its scouts, the 
attack beautifully delivered, the surprise complete. The with- 
drawal was timely, the subsequent action prudent, and this 
prudence raised the Captain in my estimation, for I had feared 
that his fiery temper would make him rash. The only point in 
which his measures seemed open to criticism was his failure to 
communicate with the other column, then fifteen or twenty miles 
away, when the Boers first learned of his presence. Of course he 
was bitter in his comment, and we sympathised, though we would 
not judge, and now, with fuller knowledge of the circumstances, 
I believe the Mounted Infantry leader had no choice but to turn 
back; as it was he only reached Komati with the greatest 
difficulty, with a loss of fifty horses. Whether he could or 
could not have safely sent on his best mounted men I cannot say, 
but to do so meant sending back two guns and two pompoms 
sixty miles through thick bush with a useless escort on worn- 
out cattle, and the guns were probably of more value than the 
convoy. 

I have not sketched this two hours’ skirmish so fully because of 
its great importance, but to try to convey the favourable impres- 
sion which two regulars, who I hope are broad-minded, formed 
from it of their colonial comrades, and because it was a new type 
to us, differing as much as chalk from cheese from the stereotyped 
attack of infantry, and for my own part, because I never before 
was able to watch men in action towards whom I had no respon- 
sibility, and their bearing consequently impressed me with much 
greater vividness than usual. 

No one was backward that evening in attacking the magnificent 
stew produced by Comishi, the cook. The officers’ share was a 
great kettle of venison, bacon, potatoes, onions, rice, all floating 
in thick and fragrant gravy. I’m sure I did it every justice—it 
was the first meal I had sat down to since we started. It consoled 
the fighters and loosened their tongues, and for a long time we 
sat and “ bukked,” waiting for a patrol which had been left to 
reconnoitre the Boer camp and attempt their cattle. Fascinating 
were the yarns of lions and buffaloes, of gold-prospecting, railway- 
constructing, up-country exploration or shooting; of Portuguese 
rascality and oppression, of rows in Beira or sprees at Delagoa, of 
blackwater fever or tsetse fly, in fact of moving adventure in all 
parts of South Africa. We reclined in our blankets or leant 
against the hut Wall, with a smoke and a glass not lacking, and 
the time passed easily and delightfully until the patrol returned 
at 10 o’clock to report that the enemy were still laagered on the 
scene of the skirmish, that the cattle were kraaled and therefore 
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out of reach, and that the fires were numerous and bright and the 
watch vigilant—so much so that Holgate believed they were lit 
with a view to lions rather than Britishers. There was nothing 
more to keep us up, for Penaluna’s story had reassured the 
Captain about his missing men, who would, however, not return 
to-night. We were soon asleep, and so ended a very inter- 
esting day. 
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(To be continued.) 
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Casilda’s filind. 


I. 


Casitpa Fane wondered a little defiantly what “ he” would think 
and say, if he knew that she had escaped from her aunt’s pro- 
tecting wing, and was seated on the grassy border of a trout- 
stream, with—actually, with her feet, and (not to be too precise) 
ankles, deliciously laved by the clear water which rippled so 
irresistibly over a sunny shoal of sand. But he was in London, 
and Casilda at Trégomar in Morbihan, in the very heart of the 
least frequented province of Brittany. 

Behind her, a field of sarrasin tenderly perfumed the August 
zephyrs,—ivory flowers nestling close in one unbroken sea of foam 
above their fluted, orange-tawny stems. To her right, a rampart- 
like wall of great stones, overgrown with furze and bracken, 
bedecked with a thousand little delicate ferns and wild-flowers, 
shut out a wide pasture-field. Beyond lay the gleaming white 
ribbon of road that ran from Trégomar to Quimperlé. As she 
sat, secure under shelter of the clump of willows which leaned 
from the ruinous end of the wall, Casilda, lifting her head, could 
just see the bridge which carried the road across her stream, and 
the mile-post at its side which testified that two kilometres lay 
between her and the empty market-place of Trégomar. 

Closing presently her pocket-pen, she addressed herself, reluc- 
tantly (for there were magpies to watch in the copse on the other 
side of the stream, and, nearer still, shoals of little fish and a 
busy kingfisher), to a final reading of the letter which she had 
written to “him,” to Marmaduke Brent, Esq., 4 Paper Buildings, 
Temple, London, E.C, “I can’t—I can’t—I can’t,” she had been 
saying to herself all the morning, while she read to her aunt; 
and “I won't,” she had declared, aghast at her decision, as she 
put on her broad-brimmed hat, before setting out for the walk to 
which she had devoted the later part of the afternoon. 

In the letter which was destined to fall like a thunderbolt on 
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the complacent lover in Paper Buildings, you would have looked 
in vain for a “ won't,” and even the tempered brutality of “ can’t,” 
was softened by three close-written pages of elaborate feminine 
periphrasis. But the effect was the same. Briefly, Miss Fane 
had changed her mind; and she submitted to Marmaduke’s con- 
sideration the expediency of releasing her from their engage- 
ment. 

With much originality, she invited her cousin (he was the only 
son of the aunt under whose escort she was travelling), to console 
himself with the thought that it was so much better that her dis- 
covery should have been made before it was too late. She sighed 
as she slipped the letter into its envelope. She was an abandoned 
wretch, of course; she ought never to have said “yes.” And in 
three or four days’ time Marmaduke’s reply would come. He 
would write to his mother, no doubt; and Mrs. Brent——1! 

Casilda’s imagination grovelled ignominiously before the task of 
forecasting her aunt’s demeanour. The situation was complicated 
by the fact that Mrs. Brent’s sprained ankle made it impossible 
for aunt and niece to part company for at least another week—a 
week which they would have to spend ¢éte-d-téte here at Trégomar. 
And yet, Casilda decided, as she flicked her wet feet delicately 
with an inadequate pocket-handkerchief, nothing should induce 
her to delay by so much as a single post the firing of the train 
which would bring about the explosion. 

Perhaps she would break it gently to Mrs. Brent beforehand... 
but, anyhow, the letter must go. She wished now that she 
hadn’t fastened the envelope; perhaps she ought to have made it 
plainer that, whether the consented to release her or not, the 
engagement must be regarded as at an end, What if he declined 
to release her. . .? The letter must go—or should she tear it 
up? After all it was so hard to make up one’s mind! 

As she turned to watch the flight of a chattering magpie, her 
eyes rested for a moment on the distant bridge, and she became 
aware, with a faint touch of surprise, that a man was seated astride 
upon the grey stone parapet. Strangers seldom found their way 
to Trégomar. { 

A curious panic seized her. A grey tweed coat, of English cut, 
knickerbockers, a knapsack—— if it should be Marmaduke! But 
the idea was ridiculous; and, besides, the man was lighting a 
pipe; Marmaduke never smoked pipes; and it was difficult to 
picture the sedate barrister in knickerbockers. Still—an English- 
man—and on his way to Trégomar. He had lifted his knapsack 
—or was it a sketching-case ?—-from the parapet, and was slinging 
it, postman-like, at his side, With abated interest, Casilda 
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watched to see which direction he would take; and in an instant 
she realised, with a shock, that he had scrambled down the steep 
bank at the end of the bridge, and was walking briskly along the 
side of the stream towards her retreat. A second later she had 
gathered up her scattered properties—a sketch-book—writing- 
paper—a sunshade—her shoes and stockings, and was speeding, 
barefoot, under cover of the wall to the little wood of chestnuts 
which lay behind the field. 

It was not until she reached her haven, and sank, breathless, 
indignant, and with tingling feet, on a mossy hillock, that she 
discovered that her haste was responsible for the loss of one of 
her shoes. Where had she dropped it? she wondered, as she 
lifted her head cautiously to question the grassy path which ran 
down the side of the field to her late resting-place by the rivulet. 
Her doubt was resolved when she realised, with mingled conster- 
nation and resentment, that the stranger was stooping—that he 
had picked up her shoe, and was subjecting it toa careful scrutiny. 
A shoe-—it was humiliating—but it might have been worse! No 
doubt he would drop it presently, and passon. Alas, her expec- 
tation was cruelly deceived, for the monster passed on, indeed, 
but from her ambush Casilda could distinctly see that he had 
tucked the little brown russia-leather shoe into a presumably 
capacious pocket, 


Il. 


Ir was six o’clock—nearly dinner-time—when Casilda threw her- 
self, exhausted, upon the wooden bedstead which half-filled her 
little chamber at the “Lion d’Or.” Her anxiety to avoid the high 
road had committed her to a devious route of winding lanes and 
field-paths, and the stocking which had so inadequately protected 
her unshod foot was dusty and full of holes. She would be lame 
for weeks, she told herself as she buried the odd shoe in the depths 
of her trunk and began, wearily, to prepare for encountering her 
aunt at the dinner-table. Descending half-an-hour later to the 
little terrace outside the dining-room, and turning towards the 
vine-clad arbour to which Mrs. Brent was wont, propped by a 
sturdy bonne, to convey her book or knitting, she immediately 
became aware that her aunt was not alone. Her heart sank as 
she recognised in the man—boyish, fair-haired, clean-shayen— 
to whom her aunt was confiding her impressions of the country, 
the inopportune stranger who had stolen—yes, stolen her shoe. 
The sound of the girl’s footsteps on the gravel drew her aunt’s 
attention. 
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“ Oh,—Silda!” There was a note of inquiry in Mrs. Brent's 
voice. “There you are, at last? Quite a long walk, I suppose ?”’ 

“ Yes—rather,” said Casilda briefly, coming forward with some 
hesitation, and looking less than her eighteen years in a dainty 
white frock and a charming self-consciousness. “Some way 
beyond—beyond Ste. Barbe.” 

“Oh!” put in Mrs. Brent. “I thought you were going in the 
opposite direction—along the Quimperlé road ? ” 

“That road looked so hot!” Casilda murmured, with a refine- 
ment of mendacity. 

“Tt was!” the man declared impersonally. 

“This gentleman—Mr.——” 

“ Carington—Hugh Carington,” he supplemented with an apolo- 
getic blush. 

“ Mr. Carington has been telling me that he has walked all the 
way from Quimperlé since dejewner !” 

“Tm fond of walking,” said Carington simply. “It’s a pretty 
road, too, and there’s no end of a good bathing-place in the trout- 
stream in the valley.” 

Casilda tucked her feet under her chair. ‘“ You remember the 
trout-stream,” she reminded her aunt. ‘Where we saw those 
lovely dragon-flies a week ago.” 

Carington stroked his chin reflectively. How lucky that he 
had shaved to-day! And—a week ago? Certainly that little 
brown shoe hadn’t been there a week... . 

“Are there many people staying at Trégomar this summer ?” 
he asked, glancing from Mrs. Brent to her niece. 

“Very few,” said Mrs. Brent, half regretfully. “There was a 
painter, at the other little inn “ 

“He has gone,” Casilda interposed. ‘ We have had the place 
quite to ourselves, till now.” Then she continued quickly. “ But 
I fancy there are some people staying in—in the neighbourhood. 
Meurice—the little boy at the mill—told me that he had met 
some demoiselles anglaises on the Quimperlé road this afternoon. 
By the bridge,” she added with intention. 

“ Americans, I expect,” Carington nodded wisely. A discreet 
youth, he decided to suppress, for the present at least, his story 
of the derelict shoe. 

Before dinner was over, it had become apparent that Hugh 
Carington was no stranger to Trégomar and the “ Lion d’Or.” The 
smiling bonne who waited at table treated him with the special 
attention due to an ancien pensionnaire; and before long her 
assiduity had driven him to explain, laughingly, to Mrs. Brent 
that this was his fourth visit to Trégomar, 
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“They think I’m a—a kind of harmless lunatic, you know, 
because I paint. They give me a studio in the roof—among 
their potatoes and apples—that strikes them as very quaint—that 
I should want to sit up there!” 

“Oh—a painter!” Mrs. Brent had rejoined with much con- 
descension. ‘“ That is so interesting. My niece is very fond of 
sketching——” 

“Oh—my sketching!” Casilda protested. 

“TJ don’t find very much time for picture-galleries,” Mrs. Brent 
continued affably. “ But—I seem to remember your name,—the 
Academy, perhaps—— ?” 

“T’ve never exhibited in London,” Carington smiled. “ Only 
in Paris—and not much there yet. They’ve got an awfully nice 
old orchard here, at the Convent. I want to get leave to doa 
figure-subject there, one of these peasant-girls. . . .” 

“ Yes,” said Mrs. Brent cautiously. “ What is the girl asking?” 
she added, turning to Casilda. The bonne repeated her inquiry. 

“Only if we wish to take our coffee in the arbour, as usual,” 
Casilda explained. 

“Such an extraordinary accent!” Mrs. Brent sighed. “ Perhaps 
Mr. Carington will join us?” she added graciously. “I never 
object to a—a cigarette in the open air.” 

Casilda frowned. She would have liked to say that she didn’t 
want any coffee; but, after all, that wouldn’t help her, for she 
could not stay in the dining-room with a pair of commercial 
travellers and the Surveyor of Roads, and the inn afforded no 
other retreat save the arbour and her own room. 

It was after nine o’clock when Carington made his adieux, 
declaring that he was going for a walk. If his talk had been 
directed almost entirely to Mrs. Brent, it was with her niece that 
his eyes had been no less attentively engaged. 

‘Rather a nice boy—considering—” Mrs. Brent murmured, 
suppressing a yawn. “Have you written to Marmaduke to-day, 
dear ?” 

Casilda started. After all she had not posted her letter. 

“Yes,” she said. “That is, no, not to-day.” 

“You seem tired,” her aunt continued presently. “ We will go 
up to my room, I think; and you might read to me a little? 
Please call Thérése to help me up the stairs.” 

An hour later, alone in her bedroom, Casilda dismissed the 
doubts which, all the evening, had besieged her mind, with the 
familiar reflection that, after all, she need not decide anything 
until to-morrow. She was one of those people to whom to-morrow 
always promises the best advice and a field clean-swept of hesi- 
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tancy ; for whom a problem is a thing to be “slept on.” And 
she was able to compose herself to sleep without any more definite 
conclusion than that, perhaps, it would be better to defer posting 
the momentous letter (luckily she had not dated it), until her 
aunt was well enough to leave Trégomar. 

With this Mr. Carington in the way, it would be so very 
awkward to incur her aunt’s resentment. She knew so well that 
Marmaduke’s fond mother would treat her as a naughty, ungrateful 
child; she could not bear to think of enduring such humiliation 
under a third person’s eye. And Mr. Carington certainly made 
use of his eyes—in a painter, that was doubtless natural. And 
he was clever; his handling of her aunt—the manner in which he 
had ingratiated himself with that somewhat censorious matron— 
had certainly been adroit. He was young, too, she reflected, 
much younger than Marmaduke, and far better looking. 

It was annoying that he should have dropped from the clouds 
like this, particularly that he should have possessed himself of 
her shoe; but perhaps it was hardly fair to blame him; it was she 
who had been careless, indiscreet. Still, if he had mentioned the 
subject she would never have forgiven him—never! What would 
he do with it? She wondered sleepily. It was rather a nice 
shoe; it was tiresome to have the pair spoilt, when she had only 
worn them for a fortnight; but somehow, she was glad that it 
wasn’t shabby, down at heel,—on the whole, that would have 
been much worse... . 


Ill. 


Ir is, perhaps, hardly surprising that during the next few days 
Casilda’s rambles were not altogether solitary. And before at- 
tributing the blame, or credit, to the inscrutable laws of chance, 
it would be well to remember that the dormer windows of 
Carington’s studio garret commanded really excellent views 
of each of the four roads which converge upon the market-place 
of Trégomar. Carington, moreover, enjoyed the confidence and 
esteem of the native population, and it is reasonable to suppose 
that, when passing the time of day with such of his friends as he 
might happen to encounter on his walks abroad, a hint might be 
forthcoming as to the precise spot at which his charming com- 
patriot had established herself with her novel and sketch-book, 

However that may be, the loungers of the market-place speedily 
became accustomed to see Miss Fane return to the hotel ac- 
companied by an assiduous squire, and knowing winks had been 
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exchanged. It is possible that, if Mrs. Brent had been in the 
habit of lounging in the market-place, her maternal bosom might 
have been gently ruffled; but it was to the garden and terrace 
behind the hotel that she limited the gratification of such 
perambulatory instincts as her injured ankle allowed her to 
indulge. A pleasant boy, she had thought Carington; but it 
would never have entered her mind that he could be compared, 
seriously, with “my Marmaduke.” To Casilda, on the other 
hand, the comparison presented itself persistently. 

About her sketches, for instance. Marmaduke had said that 
she sketched charmingly, considering that she had enjoyed no 
teaching, and the mention of the subject always embarked him 
upon a learned (from guide-books) disquisition on the galleries of 
Florence and Dresden. Mr. Carington had declared roundly that 
her drawings were worth a dozen of the cookery-recipe produc- 
tions of the young lady who had sat under a master and knows 
the correct formula for autumn sunsets and the exact mixture for 
the foliage of oak-trees. ‘“ Fresh — unconventional,” he had 
murmured. “Nice little bit—the sort of feeling that can’t be 
taught...” And he must know better than Marmaduke, this 
real artist, who despised the Academy, and was full of such 
amusing stories of the great studios of Paris. . . 

“ Extraordinary thing,” said Carington, as, late in the afternoon 
of the fifth day after his arrival, he encountered Miss Fane in the 
hanging wood of chestnuts below the chapel of Ste. Barbe. “I 
had intended to walk towards Langonnec, but something told 
me——” He broke off with an expressive glance. 

“Tt’s so pretty here,” Casilda declared cautiously. 

“Ah!” He surveyed her with eloquent eyes. Then he 
frowned. “But I forgot—I’m afraid I’m making myself a 
nuisance,” 

Casilda gazed at him, her candid face full of innocent surprise. 
“Why do you say that?” 

“Oh—nothing!” said Carington gloomily. A few minutes 
later he interrupted his companion’s light ripple of conversation 
to protest that he couldn’t help it—that he had been talking to 
her aunt. It was plain from his voice that the implication was 
something very tremendous, 

“You can’t help—talking to my aunt?”  Casilda smiled. 
“ Why shouldn’t you? and she enjoys it very much, I’m sure. 
She has said so, more than once.” 

Carington shook his head. “You are laughing at me, Miss 
Fane; you have been laughing at me all these days. Well, if it 
has amused you——” 
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Presently he continued, his voice tragically lowered. “ Mrs. 
Brent hinted that—that you are engaged to—to her son. Is 
it true ?” 

“Oh,” Casilda gasped. “In—in a sort of way. Not exactly... 
But—what right have you to question me?” 

She confronted him, with a fine show of indignation. 

“In a sort of way?” he murmured, hopefully. “Forgive me, 
I have no right. Except that I—I——” 

“Tf you please, we will change the subject. Indeed, perhaps 
it would be better if you were to continue your walk.” 





Carington bowed. “Your wish——” he murmured. “ But— 
you won’t be so cruel—you will let me walk back to the inn 
with you?” 


Casilda had risen from her seat, and she watched him in silence 
while he possessed himself of her books and sunshade. 

“T suppose, if you are going back too, it would be rather 
ridiculous to ask you to go another way.” 

“Yes,” he said humbly. “Do let me come with you. I—I 
won't transgress again.” 

As she passed before him down the narrow track that led to 
the valley, she noticed, with a thrill, that he lingered for a 
moment to retrieve the little bunch of wild flowers which had 
fallen from her bodice. 

The two had accomplished more than half their journey when 
the light shallop of their conversation again drifted into troubled 
waters. 

“Tam in a dilemma,” the man said suddenly. “I’m bound to 
tell you—but I’m rather afraid-——” 

“T don’t see how I can possibly have anything to do with your 
dilemmas!” 

“No...” Carington admitted. “But I think you could help 
me... Still, I won’t say another word.” 

Casilda stole a side-long glance at him. “There were such 
squirrels in the little wood, just dozens!” she put in, incon- 
sequently. Two minutes later she interrupted her companion’s 
gallant efforts to pursue her new topic. 

“Of course, if I can help you,” she faltered, in a voice which 
persisted, provokingly, in running up into an unfamiliar key. “I 
suppose I ought to—I mean, it would be only right, and you 
ought not to deprive me of the opportunity.” 

Carington laughed nervously. ‘Oh, it isn’t so serious as all 
that! At least, it’s very serious, in a way, for me—but you 
wouldn’t think so.” 

Casilda gazed at the horizon with a pensive smile. “I’m not 
z2 
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generally considered so very unsympathetic,” she protested 
plaintively. 

“Oh, I didn’t mean—no one could be more sympathetic, or— 
charming in every way,” he added softly. 

“That was quite unnecessary, Mr. Carington,” Casilda declared 
with an attempt at firmness. ‘And I am waiting for you to be 
serious.” 

“Oh, serious!” echoed the other. “When I tell you that it’s 
all about a—a shoe!” 

“ A shoe?” the girl repeated. 

“You don’t happen to have lost one lately ?” 

“No,” she breathed quickly, throwing as a sop to her conscience 
the fact that she knew very well where it was. 

Carington’s face fell, “Then—I think that’s about all!” he 
said lamely. 

“T don’t quite see the dilemma,” Casilda suggested. 

“Oh,” said Carington, “it’s there, but it turns out that it isn’t 
a bull after all—I mean, it hasn’t got horns.” 

Casilda was silent for a moment. “Suppose,” she said 
presently, “only suppose—but if I had said yes, that I had 
lost 

“You would have made me very happy! At least, com- 
paratively happy.” 

“T don’t think it would be nice of you to be happy because I 
lost things.” 

“Oh! but if I found them.” 

“Do you mean that you have found a—a shoe?” 

Carington nodded. “The day thatI came. I picked it up by 
the river, and I couldn’t find an owner for it anywhere round, so 
I carried it off in my pocket.” 

“And gave it to Jean-Pierre—to the town-crier?” Casilda 
hazarded. 

“ Well—no. You see it’s rather a nice little shoe, and I had an 
idea that the owner might not like—anything in the shape of 
publicity.” 

Casilda shot a grateful glance at him. ‘“ But there’s nothing 
to be ashamed about in losing a shoe,” she declared, recovering 
her ground. 

“Qh, no,” the other smiled. “ Still——” 

“One might have taken--the owner might hava taken it out 
with her just to sew on a button.” 

“Laces,” Carington murmured. “ Brown Russia-leather, with 
a brown silk lace... and bought at Paul Barc’s, in Sloane 
Street.” . 
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(True, Casilda reflected—thirty shillings, and the bill not yet 
paid !) 

“Well,” she said cheerfully, “you can always send it to Paul 
Barc; he would probably know whom it was made for.” 

“That’s supposing that it was made to order.” 

“Oh, it was—probably,” Casilda added just in time. 

Carington eyed her sharply. ‘“ The fact is,” he declared after 
an interval of silence, “I—I hoped it was yours. It looked as if 
it might have been. . .” 

“I think I told you that I hadn’t lost a shoe.” Casilda put in 
hurriedly. 

“Oh, I know now,” he sighed. ‘“ But before I knew, I was torn 
between my hope that it was yours—something that you had 
worn—that I was cherishing—treasuring, and my fear that it 
belonged to some other girl—_—” 

Casilda seemed intensely interested in an apple-tree on her 
side of the road. 

“Tt oughtn’t to have made the least difference,” she said, just 
audibly. 

“Oh, I know,” the man sighed, “ since—this afternoon. But 
how could I help—loving it if I thought it belonged to you, and 
of course, if it didn’t, I shouldn’t want to look at it twice. That 
sounds involved, but you see my dilemma. Was I to take an 
interest, or wasn’t 1?” 

“And—and did you, or didn’t you?” Casilda inquired, 
presently. 

“T’m bound to confess I took no end of an interest. It was 
wrong of me, I suppose—I ought to have known.” 

“Perhaps you did know—I mean—oh, I really think we have 
talked quite enough about an old shoe!” 

“Nearly new,” Carington corrected her. “And quite a pretty 
little shoe, though not pretty enough... Well, I suppose [ 
may as well send it off to the man in Sloane Street?” 

Casilda considered the question gravely. “I—you might as 
well keep it a little longer,” she suggested. “In case someone 
claims it? I should think one—the girl who lost it might make 
inquiries——” 

An hour later, when Casilda descended from her chamber to 
the dining-room, she carried with her the momentous letter 
which she had written nearly a week before to Marmaduke Brent. 
At dinner she seemed by turns pre-occupied and strangely 
animated. Afterwards, while the little party of three discussed 
their coffee in the arbour, she had scarcely a word for her — unt, 
and none at all (it seemed to him) for Carington. When he said 
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good-night, declaring, as usual, that he was going for a walk with 
his pipe, she handed him the letter with an air somewhat 
elaborately indifferent. 

“You might post that for me,” she said. 

“To Marmaduke?” her aunt smiled. “That reminds me; 
perhaps Mr. Carington would kindly post this letter for me.” 

Casilda dropped her eyes before the frown which darkened 
Carington’s face. ‘“ Yes, to Marmaduke,” she said slowly. 


IV. 


Castipa, watching the moon from her bedroom window, calculated 
that at the end of four days she might expect Marmaduke’s reply. 
By that time her aunt would be well enough to travel; indeed, 
Mrs. Brent was already so far recovered as to have arranged a 
carriage expedition for the morrow. And it was not unnatural 
that Mrs. Brent should be by no means reluctant to escape from 
the primitive accommodation of the little inn to which her dis- 
ability had tied her for so many tedious days. 

A quick step broke the silence of the deserted market-place, and 
Casilda drew back, softly closing her window. The sight of the 
shoes which she had taken off in the afternoon brought a light of 
mischief to her eyes ; and in an instant she had opened her door, 
and deposited them in the passage outside. Since Hugh Carington’s 
arrival, she had been careful to discontinue this practice ; but now, 
it seemed, she was no longer so afraid of the conclusions that he 
might draw if he should happen to see that these shoes, too, bore 
the name of the maker in Sloane Street. 

Nearly an hour passed before he came upstairs, but Casilda was 
still awake, and able to assure herself, half regretfully, that he had 
paused for just an ifstant as he passed her door. In the interval, 
her thoughts had kept her busy. The romantic glamour of the 
afternoon had faded away, and the doubts which had been so 
insistent before she wrote her letter again assailed her mind. 
Well aware that she was behaving badly, unpardonable sin in a 
portionless damsel, she realised that, in the eyes of her critics, her 
offence would seem all the more heinous because it had been 
committed after she had become acquainted with the young land- 
scape painter. Before she went to sleep, she more than half 
wished that she could recall her letter; but there was consolation 
in the thought that, after all, the step was not necessarily final, 
irremediable. 

She half hoped, half feared, that Marmaduke would be obstinate; 
that he would plead with her. It would be something, at least, to 
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bring her placid lover to his knees... It was pleasant to have 
this attentive young squire to carry her sketch-book, and make 
her pretty speeches. She was more than half in love with him, 
bat—— her “but” implied, amongst other things, that Marma- 
duke was possessed of a good income and excellent prospects, 
whereas Mr. Carington, oh, that would be a case of “love in a 
cottage!” 

The next day was occupied, for Casilda and her aunt, by the 
expedition of which mention has been made, a visit to one of the 
historic chdteaua of the province; and it was not until late in the 
evening that Carington found an opportunity to exchange a word 
with the girl, whose manéges, it must be confessed, had somewhat 
puzzled him. 

“You're quite sure it isn’t your shoe?” he suggested per- 
suasively. 

“T thought I told you that I hadn’t lost a shoe.” 

“Tt wouldn’t be lost if you knew where it was,” he hinted with 
some acuteness. 

Casilda opened her eyes. ‘ How should I know, till you told 
me yesterday ?” 

He nodded. “Ail the same—Paul Barc, you know.” 

* Paul Barc? ” 

“ You do get your shoes there?” 

“Oh!” she gasped mendaciously, “I didn’t think men were so 
inquisitive.” 

“Ah!” he pleaded. “ When one’s so deeply interested!” 

“Besides,” she continued, “ever so many people go to that 
shoe-maker.” 

“ But—it is yours?” he insinuated. 

“TJ think you ask too many questions,” she replied with dignity. 

Two days later, meeting her by the mill in the afternoon, he 
provoked a repetition of this expression of her opinion. 

“Oh,” he sighed, “ that’s a pity-——” 

“A pity ?” 

“That you should think so—when I want to ask so many 
more!” 

“Of course I’m not obliged to answer them.” 

“T want to know, tremendously, whether you are really engaged ? 
You said—in a sort of way. If only I could hope that—that——” 

He was very close to her, as they leaned on the parapet of the 
little bridge that crossed the mill-stream, and the moment was 
propitious. She let her eyes rest on him for a moment, pensively. 
“That’s a forbidden subject,” she reminded him. 

“Yes—but if it wasn’t ?” 
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“ Oh—if!” she laughed, pretending not to notice his hand which 
had fallen on hers. 

“Silda,” he breathed softly, “I never heard the name before.” 

“Tt’s short for Casilda,” she explained. ‘I don’t much like it.” 

“You might tell me!” he pleaded. 

“It’s time to go back to the hotel,” she declared. 

Just before they parted, in the market-place, she murmured, 
on the spur of a sudden impulse—*“ You have no right to ask, 
but I’m not—not nearly so much as I was a few days ago!” 

Before he could speak she had vanished. 

Next morning, she confided to the cracked mirror which swung 
undecidedly over the Liliputian crockery on her washstand, her 
growing conviction that she was a dreadful little wretch, and a 
flirt, and everything that was horrid. “If only I wasn’t so afraid 
of poverty!” she sighed. 

She had risen early. At ten o’clock Marmaduke’s letter would 
come, and she was already in a fever of expectation. On the 
morrow, Mrs. Brent had decided, they were to leave Trégomar for 
a less rustic retreat, some thirty miles away. 

Casilda was at the post-office when the mail arrived, and she 
waited for nearly half an hour while the process of sorting was 
performed. Yes, there was a letter for Miss Fane; another for 
Mrs. Brent; both addressed by Marmaduke’s hand. If he had 
written to his mother before “having it out” with her, Casilda 
vowed that she would never forgive him. Forgive him, Casilda 
reflected as she fingered her letter irresolutely. Perhaps he 
wouldn’t ever want to be forgiven! 

A moment later she had opened the envelope, and had skipped 
from the first words to the last with incredulous eyes, and a little 
gasp of surprise not unmingled with relief. “Why hasn’t my 
little Sildy written to me for so many days?” He had seen 
such a convenient flat near the Park, and he was very busy with 
a heavy Indian appeal, and Uncle Richard had kindly promised a 
Broadwood semi-grand, et patati, patata; and at the end, a reitera- 
tion of his desire to hear from her. . . 

Of course, he hadn’t received her letter when he wrote. These 
French post-offices! And yet “Mother tells me that you have 
almost decided to leave for Ploérmel on Saturday.” Now, 
Ploérmel had not been talked about before the day on which 
Casilda had entrusted her letter to Mr. Carington. It was strange, 
surely, that Marmaduke should have received his mother’s letter 
which the young painter had posted at the same time. . .? 

Well, she would have to wait till the next morning, a whole 
day and night. Was it to be Marmaduke and the eligible flat 
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near the Park, or Hugh Carington and a cottage, very vaguely 
realised, in the precincts of Fontainebleau? Which did she want? 
Did she want either? It would be time enough to decide when 
Marmaduke’s letter came. 

The exigencies of packing curtailed her accustomed leisure of 
the afternoon, and she did not see Carington alone until the 
hour before dinner, when she encountered him in the market- 
place. 

“ What a blank, empty day!” he sighed. “And you are really 
going to-morrow ? ” 

He looked very hot and dusty, Casilda reflected. And he was 
wearing a pink shirt—a pink shirt, with a dark blue tie; as a 
painter, he ought to have known better. 

“Yes, we're going to-morrow morning,” she admitted. 

He was silent for a moment. “ And you will be alone—you 
and your aunt—at Ploérmel?” he asked abruptly. ‘They were 
strolling in the direction of the inn: Casilda quickened her step a 
little. 

“Really, I hardly know,” she answered discouragingly. 

“T was thinking,” he continued, “it isn’t very far, and I have 
heard that the country is paintable.” 

“Oh, yes,” Casilda interposed cordially. “You ought to go 
there some day, you would find plenty of subjects.” 

Carington eyed her plaintively. ‘I see,” he nodded. “You 
don’t want me to come, no doubt Mrs. Brent is expecting ‘my 
Marmaduke !’” 

Casilda flushed angrily. “I think you are forgetting yourself,” 
she declared. “I can’t allow you to talk like that.” 

“Forgive me,” he sighed. “ But you can’t expect me not to 
hate him! And if you only knew how much I want—how much I 
want you to sit to me!” he concluded rather lamely. 

They had reached the entrance of the “ Lion d’Or.” 

“Don’t go in yet,” he pleaded. “One more walk round the 
market-place, or I shall think that you are angry with me.” 

“T am,” she smiled, yielding, after a moment’s hesitation, to 
his entreaty. “But as I haven’t been out for a proper walk 
to-day——” 

“T looked for you,” he murmured. 

Casilda remembered that Marmaduke wore flannel shirts—grey 
flannel sometimes—in the country. That was even worse. 

“TI don’t think you ought to have looked for me,” she said more 
gently. “I shall begin to be afraid that our meetings have not 
been accidental.” 

“Did you think that they were?” he smiled. 
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Casilda drew herself up, ignoring the question. They were 
passing the post office, and a sudden idea occurred to her. 

“You didn’t forget to post that letter for me the other 
evening ?” 

Carington frowned. “TI didn’t forget,” he said slowly. 

“Thank you,” Casilda murmured. “It was rather important.” 

“Important!” he echoed bitterly. “How could you be so 
cruel ?” 

His eyes flashed as Casilda glanced at him, and his sun-burnt 
face looked strangely grim.” Cruel, she reflected; no doubt he 
could be cruel. 

“T didn’t post it!” he blurted suddenly. “I tore it into a 
thousand bits, and threw it into the river.” 

“Oh!” the girl gasped. Then, as a strange feeling of relief 
succeeded to her first thrill of surprise and indignation, she yielded 
to a fantastic little quaver of laughter. 

“Then you're not angry?” he faltered, with an almost ludicrous 
change of expression. 

Casilda was silent for a moment, biting her upper lip. Then 
she turned towards the inn. 

“T ought to be,” she declared cheerfully. “ But it would bea 
pity to quarrel now, since——” 

“Since? ” he echoed in bewilderment. 

“Since we are not likely to meet again—ever.” 

“T don’t understand,” he stammered. 

“Tt is not necessary that you should,” she smiled sweetly. At 
the entrance of the hotel she paused. ‘“ You are very young,” she 
declared with a fine assumption of dignity. “And I am willing 
to believe that you have had no intention—that you have not 
been wilfully impertinent, But I think that, on reflection, you 
will admit that you have presumed « little on the kindness which 
my aunt and I have endeavoured to show to—to a solitary 
stranger.” 

She had disappeared before Carington found any words to meet 
the occasion. 

“Well, ’'m d——d!” he murmured with much emphasis, as 
he turned his back on the hotel. 

At dinner he found himself treated by both aunt and niece with 
neither more nor less than their accustomed cheerful affability. 
They both expressed polite regret when he declared that he found 
himself unable to join them over their coffee in the arbour. 
Mrs. Brent paid a graceful tribute to the chance which had thrown 
him in the path of their wanderings. 

Next morning Casilda, rising early to complete her preparations 
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for departure, experienced a gentle pang, which for a moment 
interrupted her speculations as to whether Marmaduke’s flat was 
north or south of the park, when she opened her bed-room door 
to find a small brown shoe disposed forloraly in the centre of the 
wolf-skin mat. 

“ He was rather a nice boy,” she sighed, as she explored the 
interior of the shoe, half disappointed to find it empty. “ But 
quite impossible ! ” 

At breakfast Mrs. Brent was greeted by the voluble landlady 
with the news that Mr. Carington had gone for a long walk—that 
he had desired her to make his adieux to ces dames. 


Arraur Moore. 
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Che Supernatural in 3ndia. 


a 


I.—In ReErenence To Sport. 


Tne natives of India have a firm belief in the supernatural, and, 
if we take that term as applying to occurrences inexplicable by 
any natural law with which we are at present acquainted, it may 
be granted that they have a wider range for startling experiences 
than we, hampered by the civilisation of the West, can ever hope 
for. It is, however, with the supernatural as we understand it 
that this article deals, for in India the ignorant villager often 
accepts as a matter of course occurrences marvellous enough in our 
eyes ; whilst those individuals who by self-abnegation have, at 
least in their own belief, attained to powers denied to the majority, 
consider their special gifts to be the reasonable result of the 
triumph of the spirit over the flesh. 

It had been my fate to wander for many years in the jungles 
and waste places of Northern India where also the “ fakir,” or 
religious mendicant resorts to avoid the temptations of the world, 
and perhaps to pass years in silent introspection. My life was 
spent in carrying out the duties of a forest officer, and in hunting 
big game ; his in the mortification of the flesh with a view to rising 
to a higher plane of existence, and I confess toa feeling of sympathy 
and respect for one who, unarmed and alone, could complacently 
camp out in forests infested with wild beasts, trusting to his 
divinities for his life and to the rare passer-by for his subsistence. 
I had long known that some of these wanderers claimed the power 
of calling to a given spot any of the denizens of the jungle, but I 
had never put their powers to the test, for they invariably insisted 
on extorting a promise that the animal should not suffer for its 
obedience. I then considered that to see and not to kill would be 
intolerable to a keen sportsman, but age and experience have 
altered my views, and I regret my lost opportunities. 

It was, however, my good fortune in the month of April some 
fifteen years ago to meet with an individual who undoubtedly 
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possessed a certain power over the wild animals in his vicinity, 
and who did not scruple to use it to hisown profit. I cannot say 
how this power was acquired, though I doubt if it was the result 
of self-mortification, and incline rather to the firm belief of the 
neighbouring villagers, who attributed it to witchcraft. I had 
organised a small shooting party into Nepal in that year; my only 
companion was my friend B., a good sportsman but a hasty shot; 
whilst our outfit consisted of two howdah and four smaller elephants 
to form the line of beaters. With such a small party we did not 
expect much sport in that land of swamp and forest; we anticipated 
a week’s tour in a new country with a little shooting to enliven 
the marches ; and crossing the border we encamped near a village 
about eight miles in Nepal. My orderlies visited the village and 
returned with the usual news that the villagers knew of no tigers 
in the vicinity ; they added, however, that they had discovered an 
old man who made his living by selling charms to protect the 
cattle against any tiger they might chance to meet in their 
pasture grounds. The two statements did not agree, but I knew 
that the villagers would give no information as to the whereabouts 
of a tiger, because, in the first place, they believed that the tiger 
would learn their treachery, and make matters extremely dis- 
agreeable in the future; whilst, secondly, they did not desire any 
strangers to camp near their village. 

When we remember that there still exists a belief in the trans- 
migration of souls, and that the body of a tiger frequently 
envelops the spirit of a bold bad man of the past, the sentiments 
of the unsophisticated peasantry may be more readily understood. 
The charm vendor, however, readily appeared when sent for, and 
proved to be a wizened, emaciated, feeble old person who made no 
promises save that he would join the hunt on the morrow, and asked 
for nothing but a goat and a bottle of rum to sacrifice to his deities. 
Both these delicacies were supplied ; I am unaware how he disposed 
of them, but next morning his bleary eyes and shaking hand were 
evidences of a night passed in vigils, either festive or prayerful. 
He first begged to be placed on the largest elephant, as he remarked 
that the tigers would specially resent his appearance as their enemy, 
and next drawing from his girdle a small copper bell he suspended 
it tinkling from finger and thumb, muttering at the same time some 
unintelligible sentences; then after apparently receiving whispered 
instructions he silently led the way through the forest, followed 
by the sportsmen, whose feelings varied between shamefacedness 
and contempt. 

I must explain that at this season of the year the forest has 
already been devastated by jungle fires, and only here and there 
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are patches of unburnt grass left either by accident or on account 
of the dampness of the locality. As a male tiger stands some 
three and a half feet high and weighs about six hundred pounds, I 
was both astonished and angry when the tiger charmer stopped at 
the edge of a small patch of grass which might have concealed a 
pig or deer, but certainly could not, in my opinion, afford suitable 
cover fora tiger. When I represented this to the old man he 
merely replied : “ the tiger is there,” and we, traversing the grass, 
passed out on the other side without discovering any living 
creature. We again appealed to our leader to cease his fooling 
and take us to a more suitable spot, but were met by the same 
stolid reply. 

There was nothing to be done but to try again, and this time 
we discovered an immense tiger lying crouched between two 
elephants. He arose on being discovered, and walked slowly in 
front of the howdah to the edge of the patch of grass, there 
turning in a dazed way, he calmly regarded us, and fell at once 
with a bullet behind the shoulder. The extraordinary behaviour 
of this tiger impressed me more as a sportsman than the proceed- 
ings of the old man; but we both acknowledged that the incident 
was in every way uncanny. It was yet early in the day and, the 
bell again sounding, we were led in a bee line to another tiger, 
which suffered itself to be slaughtered in a similar manner. In 
five days we bagged six tigers, and only desisted because the old 
man explained that if we killed all the tigers his trade in charms 
would be ruined. Concluding that virtue lay in the bell, we 
offered large sums for its purchase ; these were sternly declined, the 
owner protesting that he would not part with it till his death and 
then only to his son. I attempted to persuade the old man to 
accompany me back to my forest headquarters, where there were 
tigers familiar with men, whose cunning so far had proved too 
much for the hunter, but this also he declined, saying that he was 
too old to travel. Softened, however, by the handsome present we 
made him, he consented to teach my orderly a charm which 
would deliver our own tigers into our hands; with this we were 
fain to be content, and we parted good friends. 

Not many days had elapsed, and the memory of our adventure 
was still green, when we desired the orderly to prepare the charm, 
as we intended to slay a very old and cunning tiger who haunted 
the vicinity of the forest bungalow. Soon the little rows and 
circles of rice and spices, lighted with tiny oil lamps, were ready, 
and incantations were being uttered ; then mounting an elephant 
we wandered along the river bank, where we expected the tiger 
might be found during the heat of the day. Iwas full of faith in 
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our venture, resolved in my own mind that if nothing happened it 
would be due to some error in our incantations; and in this frame 
of mind I was not surprised to see our tiger arise from beneath a 
thorn bush in a most unlikely locality, and walk in the usual 
dazed condition in front of the line of elephants. His appearance 
and behaviour were greeted with a murmur of satisfaction by the 
elephant drivers; here, they said, is a beast we have all known for 
years, and who has already shown himself superior to our calcula- 
tions ; to-day he is indifferent to his fate; what manner of charm is 
this that can destroy his sense ? 

My friend B. had not had his full share of shooting, and I 
determined that this trophy should fall to his gun. Calling up 
his elephant, therefore, I relinquished my place and followed in 
the procession which, headed by the tiger, was slowly advancing 
to the river. It is no doubt trying to one’s nerves to see a tiger 
do everything that in a normal condition he would never think 
of doing; to see him traverse the sandy banks of a river, and 
wade across the stream in open day without sign of fear or hurry. 
But it was still more trying to see B. fire four shots at short 
range and to watch the tiger calmly mount the opposite bank and 
disappear in impenetrable grass without a scratch. We had had 
our show, and lost our opportunity, and silently regained our 
bungalow, occupied with our own thoughts; we had no charm to 
ensure straight shooting. 

Shortly afterwards I was transferred from these forests and 
saw the old tiger charmer no more. He may be still alive; his 
assumption of power may have been a deception, but though I 
have faced many tigers since that time I have never yet seen one 
behave in a similar way, or yield up his life with such ease and 
indifference. 

Let us change the scene from the heat and damp of the Nepal 
Terai to the snows and rocks of the Himalaya, where, at an 
elevation of fifteen thousand feet, the sportsman in the autumn 
hunts the mountain sheep, and, if lucky, occasionally gets a 
glimpse of the wily ounce, or of the lovely snow partridge. Here 
are a few scattered villages, whose inhabitants till the terraced 
fields for a scanty crop of millet, and tend the apricot and walnut 
orchards, whence they obtain oil for lighting and cooking, and 
dried fruits which give a relish to their frugal repasts. In winter 
they are snowed in for weeks and months at a time in their solid 
houses of stone slabs, and no doubt they see and hear wonders, 
dwelling as they do on the roof of the world, that unknown region 
whence originate many of the powers of good and evil which rule 
the country below. 
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Can it be possible that these people, who possess, from our 
point of view, little morality, and no sense of honour, but who 
are yet the custodians of the most sacred shrines of Hinduism— 
who guard the temple at Ganjotri and guide the pilgrim’s feet to 
the source of the Ganges—can it be possible that they, deteriorated 
as they are, still possess in some little measure the powers at- 
tained by their more pious ancestry? How otherwise can we ex- 
plain the facts that they can converse with each other at distances 
far beyond the reach of the human voice; that they can to some 
extent foretell the future, whilst the possession of these faculties 
is sufficiently common to create no surprise amongst their fellows ? 

The effects of the cyclone of September 1880 penetrated far 
into the Himalayas; for three days, at an elevation of twelve 
thousand feet, we, a few natives and myself, lived in peril of our 
lives amidst torrents of rain, sleet and snow, hearing the thunder 
of landslips and avalanches around us and deafened by the furious 
rush of water in the valley below. To light a fire was impossible; 
we waited wearily for annihilation, and subsisted on what tinned 
meat we still possessed at the conclusion of a hunting trip. On 
the fourth day the skies cleared, and we eagerly scanned the 
opposite hillside, to ascertain if the village was still standing. 
As the sun broke through the heavy banks of clouds we saw some 
forlorn individuals on their house roofs, apparently similarly 
engaged, and my companions at once opened a conversation with 
them, in spite of the distance, which could not be less than a mile 
and a half, and in spite also of the fact that the river which flowed 
between almost drowned our voices when in conversation with 
each other. There was no apparent effort on our side, and no 
reply was intelligible to my untrained ear. Yet we asked for 
assistance, and we received it when, a few days later, the water 
had subsided sufficiently to permit a chain of fifteen strong men 
to ford the river and rescue us from starvation. 

Later, when the frost had set in, when the glacier streams were 
at their lowest and the wild sheep at their best, we went together 
to the glacier, camping in a meadow that in a few weeks would 
be hidden under twenty feet of snow, and there around the camp 
fire we fell to talking of witchcraft, and I related some of my 
experiences to these wild mountaineers. One of them, to my 
celight, claimed the power of replying, when in a trance, to any 
question concerning the future, and at once, at my request, began 
the well-known dervish dance, ending apparently in an epileptic 
fit and insensibility. From him, by judicious questioning, I 
gathered all the events of the morrow, and having offered copious 
draughts of spirits we all retired to rest. 
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Incredible as it may seem, it is a fact that the occurrences next 
day fell out as foretold. That the country we visited was as 
described is not perhaps to be wondered at, for the hunters may 
have followed the line prescribed by their companion. But that 
we should have seen the number of animals foretold in the places 
pointed out, that all details, even of sex, should be accurate, and 
that the number of shots fired, and their results, should be known 
beforehand, was inexplicable to me, and I fear must remain so. 
Such occurrences cease to surprise those who wander much in 
strange lands, but rather direct attention to the incomplete 
development of occult powers in more civilised races. The 
reasoning power of the savage is no doubt as far below that of 
the average European as his independence is greater ; and much 
as we despise his inferiority when in a civilised country, we cannot 
fail to recognise his vast superiority when the appliances of 
civilisation are wanting. His manual dexterity, his power of 
observation, his physical endurance, are all superior to ours, and 
when to these we add such gifts as are indicated in this article, 
we are forced to acknowledge that national progress may entail 
the loss of certain powers, useful if not absolutely necessary to 
individuals in a savage state. 


II.—In Everypay Lire. 


When one lives amongst a people who are absolutely convinced 
of the existence of ghosts and the bodily presence of evil spirits ; 
when one finds as a matter of daily routine offerings displayed 
for the one and dwelling-places erected for the other, one wishes 
to be in the confidence of one’s neighbours, and to learn the reason 
for the faith that isin them. Up to the present time men and 
animals are “ overlooked” in India, and it is unlucky to compli- 
ment your native friend on his personal appearance, on the beauty 
of his children, or on the superiority of his cattle; for it is an 
accepted fact that by so doing you may injure that which has 
excited your admiration. What we call coincidence, the native 
considers result; he is content to communicate disease or trouble 
to man or beast in the belief that it will leave his household, if, 
by exposing food or coin on the highway he can tempt the 
ignorant or unwary to accept it; he is a firm believer in a 
thousand unlucky acts, dates or marks, and he exhibits a childish 
dread of unusual sights or sounds after sunset. 

Happily his senses are not as a rule acute, and as he is either 
lost in the deepest thought as to the price of food-stuffs, or 
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shouting at the top of his voice to a circle of friends, he often 
remains insensible to immediate danger. Contact with civilisation 
doubtless lessens faith in the supernatural. Belief in witchcraft 
dies away in the shadow of the law-courts of British rule, but 
sometimes we are startled by a recrudescence of ancient beliefs, 
as testified by a cold-blooded murder for the sake of discovering 
hidden treasure, or the brutal ill-treatment of some unfortunate 
individual who has been credited with bewitching man or beast. 
We view these outbreaks with horror, but we forget how far we 
have provided tho incentive to the crime by intensifying the 
struggle for existence, or creating the lust for wealth, which is 
not amongst the temptations of a primitive people. 

Yet even now in the busy haunts of men we find, in old- 
fashioned houses still standing as evidence of the first attempts 
of white men to establish home comforts, belated ghosts appearing 
in proof of long-forgotten tragedies. Such an ancient building 
was occupied by C., a Government official holding a high appoint- 
ment, and moreover a student with a well-balanced mind. To 
him appeared one day as he sat at his writing-table a pair of 
twinkling feet that whirled round the room in a giddy dance. 
No sane person could resist a feeling of astonishment at such a 
sight; in (©.’s case great interest was also aroused, and after 
careful scrutiny he came to the conclusion that the feet were 
those of a native dancing-girl. The next step was to convince 
himself that this was no hallucination, and he called for his 
native servant and watched the man’s demeanour when he entered 
the room. Surprise was succeeded by horror on the man’s face, 
and he flung up his arms, shrieking that he had seen the dancing- 
girl and must die. Which he did next day. 

C., though disliking the eubject immensely, felt it right to 
make further inquiries, and then he learnt that many who had 
seen the feet came to no harm, whilst those who saw the whole 
figure died within twenty-four hours. I have noticed that the 
principal witnesses of such apparitions are generally reticent, 
probably from dread of disbelief. C. was no exception to the 
rule, and this true story has not obtained wide circulation even 
amongst his personal friends. 

But we have all heard how three Englishmen, many years ago, 
dispossessed a “fakir” of his hut and garden and built a house 
on the stolen site. How the “fakir” cursed them and predicted 
the death of all three within the year ; how the trio were watched 
by their neighbours with horror as one was removed by an 
epidemic, another by an accident, and the third met some 
unusual fate, 
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For my own part I would not willingly incur the ill-will of one 
who claims supernatural powers; I treat him with respect and 
consideration, and am glad to see him go in peace, content if in 
exchange for my offering he gives me his blessing, or perhaps, as 
a powerful charm, some ashes from his sacred person. I must 
confess that with all my eagerness and in spite of offering large 
rewards my eyes have never beheld a demon or spirit, though I 
have been in their vicinity, heard them when going through their 
dreary routine, and even observed visible signs of their dis- 
pleasure. I have twice lived in haunted houses and twice pitched 
my camp on the site occupied bya spirit. I have also heard tales 
vouched for as true by those whose veracity I had no cause to 
doubt ; my experiences have left me without definite convictions, 
but with a leaning towards the belief of the Hindustani. 

My first haunted house was in a small hill station, and the 
haunt consisted in the perambulation of the stone flagged 
verandah by heavy footsteps. I was first introduced to this ghost 
when nothing was further from my thoughts than the super- 
natural, as some days had elapsed since I took possession of the 
house, and the ghost had escaped my memory. I was therefore 
indignant when I heard some one walking in the verandah at 
night, some one who would not reply to my challenge; and it was 
not until I was investigating matters with a lantern, thinking 
chiefly of burglars, that the peculiarities of the house flashed into 
my mind. I felt certain then that I should meet that ghost; I 
even hoped that he would not put me to shame by appearing in 
clothes, for I knew that my future audience might tolerate a spirit 
body but never a spirit suit of clothes. I spent hours in way- 
laying the footsteps ; I concealed myself in sight of the verandah 
in aud outside the house; I spread flour on the flags to obtain the 
imprint of his footsteps, but all in vain, I discovered nothing, the 
walking continued ; and my servants would only enter the house 
after nightfall by the backdoor. That these footfalls were not 
caused by human agency both the natives and I were agreed ; and 
no explanation of them has yet been offered. 

More interesting are those demons who dwell in lofty trees in 
the vast jungles of India; who frequent the summit of the wind- 
swept passes of the Himalaya, or live in those chasms which the 
mountaineer bridges with his frail rope of twig or elastic sapling. 
Such spirits are part of the life and faith of the people, and are 
fortunately easy to propitiate; if you desire the shade of his tree 
for your midday rest why not politely offer the owner a portion 
of your food? If you cross the summit of his pass why not place 
a stone on the goodly pile already raised by hundreds of believers ? 
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Before you trust yourself to the swinging footway over the chasm 
why not add your scrap to the pennants of many colours already 
flying in the breeze? It may please the mysterious being, and it 
will at all events satisfy your followers that you do not trust 
entirely to your luck to overcome the dangers that surround you 
and them. My second haunted house was in a deserted village in 
a dense forest; it was a good watertight peasant’s house of wood 
and stone, and I desired to utilise it as a shooting-box in the 
winter, or a protection against the heat of the summer months, 
But I reckoned without my host, for each night was a time of 
danger and unrest on account of the volleys of stones which 
descended from all sides. This I was aware was a favourite trick 
of the Hindustani servant to express disapproval of his master’s 
actions or surroundings, but I took the precaution to have all my 
servants in the house at night, whilst I knew that no villagers 
would dare to cross the forest at that hour to play a trick on an 
official. Moreover the uneasiness of my servants acquitted them 
of all connivance in the matter, and I was compelled to accept 
the verdict that my presence was distasteful to the shadowy 
tenant, and to leave him in undisturbed enjoyment of his own, 
lest he should proceed to further violence. 

More numerous are those spirits who live in the wilderness, and 
who in proportion as their power is great are provided by their 
admirers with food, flowers, water, and even residence. In some 
instances the sacred spot is enclosed by a fence within which the 
demon may sit undisturbed by trespassing cattle. It is better to 
keep the cattle from annoying the spirit than to vex him into 
causing sickness or death amongst the unorthodox herds. To 
suit my own convenience, and in spite of the expostulations of 
my servants, I pitched camp one day on a spot of evil repute, near 
a burning ghat on the River Ganges; the weather was hot, and 
there was, I considered, space enough for ourselves and for the local 
demon ; but to him I paid no attention, and night fell on groups 
of nervous servants huddled for mutual protection round the camp 
fires. My companion G. was one of the most powerful men I had 
ever met, he was in robust health and laughed to scorn any belief 
in the supernatural. Yet during the night I was awakened by 
lusty calls for help, and full of thoughts of man-eating tigers or 
rogue elephants, I seized my rifle and rushed to his tent, I found 
him alone, but in a piteous state of terror. He declared that he 
had watched a human hand appear through the curtained doorway 
and descend slowly towards his head; that he was powerless to 
move to grasp his weapons or resist this horror, that he was 
seized with unreasoning and disproportionate terror, and only 
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found voice to call for help when he had already felt a clammy 
pressure on his face. Now this may sound very like the agonies 
of nightmare, but the natives accepted the story as a proof of the 
inevitable result of intrusion on the spirit of the grove ; my friend 
was absolutely convinced of the truth of the apparition, and as 
usual in such cases declined to discuss the matter further ; thus 
I alone was left doubting, ‘yet believing enough not to risk a 
second night in this unpleasant spot. 

I am reminded of another incident, when two of my servants, 
Mahomedan unbelievers in ghosts and witchcraft, elected to sleep 
one night in a hut provided by friendly villagers for the use of a 
spirit who frequented a large tree in the neighbourhood. The 
weather was wet and stormy, and in spite of repeated warnings 
these men determined to annex the demon’s dwelling. Had they 
only paid proper respect to their host he might not have resented 
their intrusion; as it was they passed the night without dis- 
turbance, were looked at with interest by the villagers next 
morning, and before sunset one was jncapacitated with fever, the 
other with an abscess on his foot. They still say that they have 
no belief in the supernatural, but I know nothing would induce 
them to commit a similar trespass for fear that worse should 
befall them. 

It is interesting to contemplate from the point of view of the 
dweller in the forest the inexplicable forces which surround him. 
Your disbelief or contempt do not shake his faith, though he may 
admit that you do not come under the rules which govern his 
life; your arguments will not turn him from his belief, for he has 
uothing to gain from a change of opinion, and may indeed suffer 
severely in consequence. It is best therefore to acquiesce out- 
wardly in his theories, for only by so doing do you learn much 
that would be otherwise hidden from you, only by so doing can 
you hope to succeed in gradually gaining the confidence of your 
companion, though the penalty may be that your own scepticism 
is shaken. 


8. Earpiey-Wimor. 
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Au Alpine Prelude. 


Cuapter I. 


THE YOUNG MAN IN THE BERET. 


TxoveH the young man who stood watching the arrival of the 
diligence from Le Fayet wore a béret, like a peasant, anyone 
could see that he was English, and no one could possibly have 
mistaken him for anything but a gentleman. 

“I think,” observed the elderly lady who stood beside him, 
“that the diligence must have been late to-day.” 

On the other side of her stood another lady, also elderly, to 
whom this observation had been addressed daily for nearly three 
weeks at about five o’clock in the afternoon. 

It had always hitherto been well received, the second elderly 
lady agreeing with her entirely as to the unpunctuality of the 
“omnibus,” as she would call it, and attributing it to the 
difference between Geneva time and that of Paris, to which, 
indeed, she had of late referred almost all phenomena of their 
residence in the Alps. 


On the present occasion, however, her sister’s remark was taken 
in a different spirit. 

“My dear aunt,” exclaimed the young man in the béret, “ you 
are always original. It had never occurred to me before that the 
diligence could be late, for it had not struck me that there was 
any particular moment for its arrival.” 

“Ethelbert!” cried his aunt, “how ridiculous you are. Of 
course it must arrive sometime if it is ever to arrive at all,” she 
added, cautiously. 

“ Bertie talks nonsense on purpose,” remarked the other elderly 
lady, trenchantly ; “it’s the modern way of showing you are clever.” 

“There was a considerable display of cleverness before my 
time,” observed the young man, sententiously. “ But to return 
to the diligence. As Aunt Jim says, it must of course arrive 
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ultimately if it is ever to reach its destination at all; but it is so 
odd that it should have dawned upon her that there was any 
selected moment for its advent.” 

Part of this discussion had been overheard by a pock-marked 
man, with mutton-chop whiskers, labelled “ correspondance.” He 
looked first at his watch and then said: 

“The diligence, monsieur, is due at Chamonix at seven minutes 
past five.” 

“Merci bien, monsieur,” replied the young man in the béret, 
lifting the front of it with quite a local gesture of politeness. 
“To-day, then, is the first day of punctuality since our arrival 
three weeks ago. Yesterday it arrived at quarter to five, the day 
before at three minutes after six.” 

“Ob, that,” said the man labelled “correspondance,” “is the 
new service. That diligence is not due till six.” 

“Ah! And on the days of the new service the old diligence, 
due at seven minutes past five, does not arrive at all?” persisted 
this disagreeable young man. 

But the man labelled “ correspondance P. L. M.” had gone with 
unwonted readiness to the assistance of a stout lady and a hold- 
all that were anxious to descend from the summit. 

He placed the ladder and begged her to have courage, advising 
her to turn her back and come down that way. 

“The symbols of courage,” observed the young man in the 
béret, “ differ locally.” 

The diligence was disgorging its passengers before their coldly 
critical eyes. Three weeks ago they too had been arrivals, but 
no one was left in Chamonix to remember that. It could not 
now be cast in their teeth that they had been as dirty, that on 
them also the dust had lain in deep furrows and clotted drifts, 

“Tt is,” remarked the young man in the bLéret, “my daily 
reflection that a travelling costume is as unnecessary, by this 
diligence, as it is hot and uncomfortable. The dust provides a 
covering suflicient to satisfy all claims of the most prudish 
delicacy.” 

“Ah! but then,” retorts Aunt Jim, who is apt to fall into 
a bon mot about twice a month and take a fortnight to recover 
from the shock of it, “ think how improper it would be to wash 
oneself.” 

“That,” says her nephew, “would be done in private. It 
generally is.” 

“What did Bertie say ?” inquired his mother from beyond his 
aunt ; she affected to despise her son’s pleasantries, but invariably 
desired them to be retailed to her. 
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“ He said,” replied Aunt Jim, aiming at literal reproduction, 
“that travelling by the diligence one don’t need clothes. The 
dust, he says, provides a coverlid sufficient to satisfy the most 
prurient modesty.” 

“Prurient modesty,” exclaims the young man in the béret, “ is 
good. You certainly improve upon me, Aunt Jim.” 

A poke in the right rib advertised him that his notice was 
being directed to a middle-aged lady and her daughter, who had 
just descended from the coupé. 

“French?” demanded Aunt Jim in a sepulchral aside. 

Her conjectures as to nationality were almost invariably 
mistaken. 

“No! English, of course,” he replied, also sotto voce. 

“T beg your pardon, Austrian!” observed the younger of the 
two ladies. She scarcely glanced his way as she spoke, and 
appeared to be addressing nobody, but she had evidently over- 
heard. She was abominably dusty, and her right hand and arm 
supported a multitude of packages. With the left hand she was 
trying to pull a fly out of her eye by its hind legs. 

“ What hotel are we going to ?” demanded her mother, speaking 
to the girl but surveying the line of porters. 

“ Hotel de Paris,” observed the nearest, a handsome clean little 
creature in a delightful blue uniform. 

“Hotel Impérial,” remarked his neighbour in green and red. 

“ Hotel de Mont-Blanc,” ejaculated a third in grey and silver. 

“Hotel Couttet,” suggested a good-looking German, in gold 
and azure. 

“ Hotel de la Mer de Glace,” soliloquised a giant in chocolate. 

“ Hotel des Alpes,” snapped out a decisive little duodecimo in 
plum colour. 

“ Hotel Beau Séjour,” drawled a sleepy young Swiss in buff 
with olive facings. 

“ Bless us!” cried the fat lady who had descended so courage- 
ously back to front, “ there’s no hend to ’em.” 

It was at all events true that the end was not reached yet. 
There are twenty-two hotels in little Chamonix, and they are all 
represented at the arrival of the diligence. It is forbidden to 
pister, and the new arrival is not attacked and boarded as in many 
another resort; the porters stand in a glittering row of bullion 
and colours, looking very clean and handsome, but till their eyes 
are caught they must keep silence, and the time when the English 
lady had seemed to appeal to them they had but enunciated the 
name of their hotel in the same unfettered manner as a singer 
calls out “glory” in an anthem. 
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“ According to Baedeker,” says the Austrian young lady, still, 
however, speaking English, “all the hotels in Chamonix are the 
best, and the finest view is obtainable from each of them.” 

The young man in the béret felt a glow of admiration for a girl 
so dirty who could still be mindful of epigram. 

“The Hotel de Paris,” he observed, addressing his aunt, “is 
really very comfortable.” 

“Thank you,” said the young lady, “we will try the Hotel 
de Paris.” 

The ever-watchful little porter in the delightful blue uniform 
leapt from his scabbard and instantly relieved the young lady of 
her Alpine heap of packages; their larger baggage he secured 
out of the coffre, choosing it from among the rest as if he had 
known it all his life. 

“ Louis will save you all further trouble,” said the young man 
in the béret, “he is an excellent little thing. He will bring 
everything without the least delay or confusion.” 

The elderly Austrian lady and her daughter both thanked him. 

“Shall we show you the way?” suggested the young man, “it 
is close by.” 

The Austrian ladies accepted his guidance and turned in the 
direction indicated, and his own two ladies joined the cortege. 


Carter II. 
A BRITISH INVASION. 


THe young man in the béret stood on the door-step of the Hotel 
de Paris watching Madame Caroline opposite as she sewed a piece 
of new cloth on to an old garment. As he did so he smoked a 
cigarette, and Louis stood hard by with his hands in his trousers 
pockets, his straight little back leant against the door jamb. 

“Beaucoup d’ monde,” he observes, “’t arrivé dans !’ diligence, 
monsieur, n’est-ce pas ? ” 

The young man in the béret handed him a cigarette, whereat 
his nice little mouse-eyes glistened. 

“Et ces dames, Louis, sont Autrichiennes ?” 

“Autrichiennes? Comment? Sont vraiment Anglaises—trés 
gentilles aussi!” 

The young man in the béret was inclined to think Louis was 
right. It is true that Austrians “of our own class,” he thought, 
are singularly like English people, and generally speak our 
language perfectly, but all the same there was something about 
the dusty lady and her daughter suggestive of the British Isles. 
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“ Hulloa! here’s another diligence!” he exclaimed. Round the 
bend of the road between the gates of the Hotel des Alpes and the 
Pharmacie a second diligence came swinging and jangling; not 
so tall as that of the Paris-Lyon-Méditerranée Correspondance, 
and with brown horses instead of white. 

“Oh,” says Louis, “that’s a private diligence. An English 
Society of Travel-Education-Co-op. Some are coming here.” 

The last words came over his shoulder; he was off to take his 
place again in the line of porters. He had not lighted the 
cigarette given him by the young man in the béret, for he knew 
it might be half wasted. It would not be en régle to smoke in 
his place in the line. 

The young man in the béret looked round and saw the younger 
of the “Austrians” coming downstairs. “Oh,” he tells her, 
“another diligence has just come in. Won’t you come and stare 
at them? They are sure to be as dirty as you were—or very 
nearly. It will restore your self-respect.” 

“T’ll watch them from the door,” she says. “I can’t take the 
trouble of going upstairs again to put on a hat just to restore my 
self-respect. I daresay some of them will come here.” 

The young man in the béret and his two ladies occupied a 
round table to themselves in the right hand corner by the door 
on to the verandah; the Austrians and the rest of the company 
sat at a long table down the middle of the room. 

The name of the young man in the béret was Sir Ethelbert 
Yorke, and his age about six and twenty. His mother was Mrs. 
Robert Yorke, his aunt, Miss Hebblethwaite; the ages of those 
ladies had for some years been like an invalid for whom one 
inquires, “ about the same.” 

The young baronet had by no means been born in the purple; 
for his father was’ a third son who had never succeeded; the 
middle uncle, however, had broken his neck out hunting while 
still a bachelor, and the late Sir John had closed his career at the 
touchingly early age of fifty-nine. 

The young man in the béret had succeeded his only and elder 
brother about a year before the visit to Chamonix, that brother 
having reigned but a short time. Mrs. Yorke was of course a 


widow, and Miss Hebblethwaite would have it known that she 
might have been. 
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Cuarter III. 
TABLE D’HOTE. 


Tue door on to the balcony, opening from the dining-room, stood 
open, and even through the babel of middle-class voices one heard 
still the swish and bustle of the Arve, noisier than ever, more 
fussily important than ever, since its recent junction with the 
Arveyron. 

The young man of the béret could see its brown waters at the 
foot of the narrow garden very easily from his place in the 
corner. But presently a shadow filled the open door, and there 
stood, framed in it, a lady who, with little warning or prelude, 
poured forth a flood, almost as swift and forceable as the Arve’s, 
of trained and delightful melody. 

If Ethelbert expected the din of eating and chatter to hush 
itself, he had not known his crowd. With a puzzled stare they 
eyed the singer for a few seconds, as if astonished and discon- 
certed at this new custom of a country where every custom was 
strange; then, smirking at their neighbours to see how they took 
the joke, they redoubled their conscientious attention to their 
eating. 

Hopeless as was the din of voices, maddening as was the clatter 
of plates, the southern woman’s voice overmastered it. Behind 
the swishing river, in front the jabbering eaters, the stumping 
waiters, but over all the prodigal splendours of a voice that 
nothing could conquer. 

Ethelbert was almost glad that the difficulties were so great ; 
in such adverse conditions the triumph of success was so much 
greater. 

And he was glad that the woman was so ugly. A plain, fat 
figure; a face strongly disfigured by small-pox, a dress of the 
most ordinary, of the least artistic. And yet, by her singing, an 
artist. 

Her husband stood behind her, leaning against the grille of the 
verandah, and accompanying her with a good old violin. A man, 
80 like as to be unmistakably her brother, stood by, playing the 
guitar. 

After a very short pause the woman sang again; always in 
Italian, always the most difficult examples of opera; and always 
perfectly. 

Apparently the company at the central table were by this time 
unaware that she was singing. No one glanced her way; if the 
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singer had been at Vladivostock they could not have ignored her 
presence with a finer completeness. Probably they thought her 
a nuisance. 

After three or four songs the singer entered the room and 
passed round the table a plate to collect offerings. Ethelbert saw 
that it contained very little. This was not quite the fault of the 
company at the central table. Some did give, though ignorance 
of the local currency made them give coins of whose smallness 
they would, at home, have been ashamed. But most gave nothing, 
being honestly too much engrossed in their own talk to notice 
that the woman was passing behind their chairs and making a 
collection. They had only perceived the cessation of her singing, 
for which they were much obliged to her. 

Ethelbert observed with surprise that the woman was furiously 
shy. It was the last thing he would have expected, and it 
increased his interest. It was astonishing that a woman who 
could thus, without invitation or sympathy, stand up in a room 
where seventy people were eating, and sing to their unapprecia- 
tive ears for a quarter of an hour, should after all be diffident. 

When she reached their little table, seeming more anxious to 
get her ordeal of collection over than to secure their contribution, 
he thanked her for her singing; and then, in expiation of the 
wretched smallness of the amount upon the plate, placed there a 
coin so large as to be extravagant. 

The woman thanked him for his thanks with a sincere grati- 
tude; but he was almost disappointed to see how little she noted 
the largeness of his gift. 

The woman’s manners were imperially modest; and yet anyone 
who knew Italy could tell that she was wholly of the people. 

Oue other coin of decent value lay upon her plate; and he felt 
sure it had not been there before the Austrian ladies had detained 
her for a moment to hear their thanks. 


Cuapter LY. 
SUNSET AND EVENING STAR. 


One soon eats one’s dessert in an Alpine hotel, and there was no 
coffee to wait for. 

So the two parties at the small table strolled out; they waited 
a few moments on the balcony, and then went down the steps into 
the little garden. 

At the end of the garden nearest the bridge there is a table 
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with a few chairs round it. The three elderly ladies made for 
these. It was the guiding principle of their lives to sit down. 

The sun had long set in the valley of Chamonix, and the pine 
forests of the lower heights were already in sombre shadow. The 
Glacier des Bossons, as far up as the Shelf, loomed coldly white 
through climbing dusk. But the snow plains and valleys, the 
domes and spires of the frozen zone above lay all in light. From 
the utter whiteness of chalk or sugar they had passed through 
cream to yellow, and were now a golden rose. Soon, and almost 
suddenly, the warmth would cease, and all would be pale, chill 
blue. Till the moon rose, then the unearthly whiteness of the 
snow ranges would be given back to them. 

“ How would it be,” suggested the young man in the béret, “ to 
stroll about the village for a quarter of an hour ?” 

As a general principle his mother and aunt, when seated, 
preferred to remain as they were; but they never avowed this 
principle, and were, indeed, most likely unaware of it. 

“T’m afraid,” said Mrs. Yorke, “that it will be damp in the 
village at this hour. I’m sure there’s a heavy dew, Ethelbert.” 

“And smelly,” declared his aunt. “Do you remember how 
Domo d’Ossola used to smell after dinner!” 

The first Austrian was easily persuaded that it was better to 
sit still; but her daughter said she wanted to see the village. 

“Very well, you go. And Sir Ethelbert Yorke will look after 
you.” 

So the young man and the girl went. He showed her the 
Balmat and de Saussure monument, and the Hotel Royal over- 
looking it, where the Emperor and Empress stayed when they 
came to Chamonix to look at their new possession. 

“ And that’s the Hétel Couttet,” he explained. ‘The Couttets 
are a famous family of guides. Old Couttet, the present young 
man’s father, made the ascent more than fifty times.” 

Then they strolled back to the bridge, and leant over, watching 
the frantic river. 

“Tsn’t it a pretty village?” he asked presently. ‘And one 
gets to feel so at home here. We've been here three weeks and 
we can scarcely believe we weren’t all born here. Fresh arrivals, 
meeting us in the streets, ask us about the rents of the houses ; 
and one American gentleman wanted us to name our price for 
Mont Blanc.” 

The girl laughed, a very placid laugh. 

“There was once,” she observed, “a man of the name of 
Ananias.” 

The young man in the béret laughed too, 
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“TI know there was,” he says, “ but what an irrelevant observa- 
tion!” 

They move slowly up towards the Place de l’Eglise, stopping, of 
course, to stare at all the pretty things in Payot’s window. 

“Old Payot,” remarks the young man in the béret, “has made 
the ascent over a hundred times; this man’s father, you know.” 

The girl laughs again. 

“ How local you are!” she says. ‘“ Does everyone get like 
that? Shall 1?” 

“Of course,” he replies. “By the way, your disconnected 
allusion to Ananias reminds me of something. Did you ever hear 
of Sapphira.” 

“Certainly! That is indeed an irrelevance.” 

“Not at all,” says Sir Ethelbert sweetly “....she was an 
Austrian.” 

Again they both laugh, the indulgent laughter of youth 
that is easily moved, and demands no huge efforts of wit or 
pleasantry. 

“What made you tell such a fib?” he inquires, with a con- 
fidential lowering of tone, still peering in at one of M. Payot’s 
windows, and trying to get an unintercepted view of a little 
carved man tobogganing down a lump of rock crystal. 

“What fib? I never tell fibs,” she answers, following his eyes, 
and, from her different standpoint, seeing the queer little man 
without difficulty. 

“Oh! Who said she was an Austrian?” 

“Who, indeed! Certainly I didn’t. You declare that Sapphira 
was. You ought to know best.” 

“Why, I heard you. My aunt thought you were French, I 
said you were English.” 

“Out loud? How rude of you! Had I known I should 
certainly have avoided your acquaintance.” 

“You knew very well. And you at once declared that you 
were Austrian. But I didn’t believe you, nor did Louis.” 

She turns round, and tilting her big hat rather lower, lifts her 
blue eyes gravely to his. 

“Dear me! Did you consult Louis?” 

“Yes. I told him you were Austrians. And he said ‘Pst.’ I 
assured him that you yourself had said so; and he said ‘Quand 
méme!’” 

“Only,” she persisted, “I didn’t say so. Some remark about 
an Austrian I may have made to my mother. I certainly never 
discussed our nationality with you till this moment. Why 
wouldn’t Louis believe I was Austrian ?” 
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“Oh,” replied Ethelbert, leading the way, saunteringly, towards 
the Place d’Eglise, “I don’t think you would like to hear his 
reason. All the same he is never wrong.” 

“TIsn’t he? Well, I should like to hear it of all things.” 

“ Really ?” 

“ Really and truly.” 

“Of course—if you insist. Well, he laughed when I said you 
were Austrian, and said ‘Pst. Les dames autrichiennes ne sont 
jamais belles comme ¢a.’” 

“What bad French the little man talks for a Frenchman,” 
remarked the “second Austrian ” spitefully. 

“He does his best,” observed the young man demurely; “his 
sentiments are all right.” 

For half-a-dozen paces they proceed in silence. Up the short 
alley between Payot’s and the Hotel de l’Amérique, across the Rue 
Nationale and up the Place. 

It is nearly dark now, that is, as dark as it is ever going to be; 
the sombre mass of the Aiguilles Rouges rises like a wall behind 
the church and seems very near. 

“Look,” says Ethelbert, “ this is the other Balmat monument.” 

They stand still at the top of the Place, the church, raised on 
its steps, straight in front. Dividing them, to right and left, is 
the simple granite fond on which the round medallion of the 
famous guide is set. 

“He was the first, wasn’t he, to make the ascent, as you 
call it.” 

“Yes. He was very young, only two or three and twenty, and 
was only lately married. But the reward tempted him, and I 
think he was fired with the fievre alpestre as well.” 

“ What reward ?” 

“Oh, de Saussure first got the idea fixed in his head that the 
ascent could be made; and he offered a huge reward to the man 
who should do it; intending to go himself also. As he did. 
But Balmat went alone first.” 

“T think you also have the fizvre alpestre.” 

She has been watching his face, and in his voice too she catches 
a sort of elevation. lt isa peculiar local affection ; no one can 
explain this extraordinary influence of the great and changeless 
mountains over our small and changeful minds. 

“ Perhaps I have,” he says, with a sort of shamefacedness. 

The girl is looking up at the church with its oddly domestic 
architecture and its onion-topped and gilded belfry. And now 
she turns and they look leftwards, towards the Glacier des 
Bossons and the great mountain, 
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“ Have you ever made the ascent?” she asks. 

“No, I want to,” he answers. 

Then they move on; homewards, past the gate into the pretty 
garden of the Hotel Mont Blanc. 

Outside the Bureau-Chef des Guides stands a group of men, 
mostly good-looking, all rather young, with a certain strength 
and fixity in their faces. 

“ A gentleman is going up to-morrow,” says Ethelbert eagerly. 
“ Those three fellows are going with him.” 

He is evidently much more interested than she is. Neverthe- 
less she recognises that the local enthusiasm may possibly attack 
her soon. 

So they stroll slowly home, and their first walk together is 
ended. Other walks will, no doubt, follow, less carefully 
chronicled ; this one has been thus minutely detailed to give some 
measure, as it were, of the swift steps towards intimacy that follow 
on such a meeting as theirs in places far from home. 

“T know her as well,” he tells himself, as they pass through 
the welcoming smile of Louis, and Joseph and the maitre d’hétel, 
and the directeur, into the hall of their hotel, “as if I had known 
her for six months at home. And I don’t even know her name 
yet!” 


CHAPTER Y. 
IMPROVED ACQUAINTA WCE. 


In the hall they find a large concourse. The Travel-Education 
Co-op. musters hot and strong. The plans of the morrow are 
being, as one of the party says, laid upon the taypis. 

“Tt is childish of them to discuss where they will go,” Ethel- 
bert declares to the second Austrian. “I have been here three 
weeks and I know they will go to the Montanvert. When shall 
you go to the Montanvert?” he continues, 

“ Why not to-morrow?” 

“ Ah—why, indeed? Let’s all go. My mother and aunt will 
go anywhere so long as you do not ask them to walk. And it’s all 
easy going for mules to the Montanvert.” 

“ Surely you don’t cross the Mer de Glace on mules!” 

“Ohno. The mules go down to the valley and up by Les Buis 
to a little below the Chapeau, where one meets them again.” 

The three elders were, on being consulted, quite in favour of 
the expedition. By this time, in a somewhat different fashion, 
and by different methods, they also had arrived at the non- 
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implicating sort of intimacy bred of a strange land and a common 
language. 

Mrs. Yorke had learned from that lady’s mother that the 
second Austrian had had measles in the same year as Bertie, and 
also that they both took ammoniated quinine for colds, and swore 
by phosphorus pills for nervous headaches. 

“She’s evidently a very superior woman,” declared the young 
man’s mother, “ and one is quite glad to have such people in the 
hotel. They’re a sort of breakwater against the Stores party.” 

When Mrs. Yorke spoke of the “Stores party,” she alluded to 
the Party of Co-operative Educational Travel. 

“ And,” added Miss Hebblethwaite, “she has nothing but Jaeger 
things inside.” 

“Aunt Jim!” expostulates her nephew. ‘What a diet!” 

“Dear me!” cries Aunt Jim, tartly, “ you really needn’t take 
such pains to make yourself out a fool. We’ll believe you, if you'll 
just tell us.” 

“T would tell you like a shot if I thought so. But it would 
not be true. And as I’ve already been reproved to-night for 
telling lies... .” 

Aunt Jim throws up her hands. 

“You surely don’t mean. .. .” 

“Yes, Ido. While we were out, my fellow-measler told me that 
I was not strictly truthful.” 

“Well, I must say,” declares Aunt Jim, “that in my young 
days young women did not tell gentlemen that they were story- 
tellers. And that girl never met you till this afternoon!” 

“It isabsurd of you to speak of your ‘ young days’ asa reminis- 
cence. You are young now: younger than ever. You get 
younger all the time: if you go on I shall have to buy you a 
bassinette, or a coral, for a birthday present,” 

“ How ridiculous you are!” cries Aunt Jim, not, however, much 
displeased. 

“ Besides,” continues Bertie, returning to his argument, “ when 
the young men tell you that you are very pretty you do not have 
to accuse them of telling fibs.” 

“ Bertie!” cries Miss Hebblethwaite. 

“ Ethelbert!” ejaculates her sister. 

Both elderly ladies were unmistakably good-looking. 


“You surely do not mean,” demands his aunt, “that you told 
her she was pretty!” 


The young man nods gravely. 


“Yes. I gave it asa quotation: but it was an original senti- 
ment really.” 
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“Good gracious!” gasps Miss Hebblethwaite. 

“T must say I thank heaven I wasn’t born at the present day,” 
says Mrs. Yorke. 

“T’m glad you weren't,” agrees her son, “for I suppose I should 
be out of the question for the next twenty years. And besides 
I couldn’t have the same father, which makes it confusing.” 

“T am bound to say,” he adds, “ that it was not my telling 
her she is good-looking that caused the second Austrian to impugn 
my veracity.” 

“Impugn his voracity!” cries Miss Hebblethwaite with 
derision. 

‘What words!” cry both old ladies together. 

“My voracity,” says Bertie, “is unimpeachable. But, of course, 
if she eats Jaeger jerseys and things... .” 

But the elderly ladies would have no more of it: they went off 
to their rooms, declaring that he and his clatter of talk-words 
made them giddy. 

The young man strolls on to the long balcony and turns, as 
everyone perforce does, towards the White Mountain. 

Seven thousand feet up gleams the tiny light from the chalet 
of Plan de l’Aiguille: lower, to the left as he looks, and much 
nearer to the Mer de Glace, twinkles that of the chalet de 
Blaitiére. Midway betwixt them is, as he knows who has been 
there, the mountain farm of les Rochers, but it shows no light. 

In front the row of needle-peaks, colossal dolomites, fret the 
cold heaven. An unearthly white cloud, thin and changefal, 
creeps up the grey-black base of the Midi, till it meets the snow- 
line and one can see it no more. 

As if not insistent, yet so insistent, standing back aloof, towers 
the melancholy waste of chillest white that is Mont Blanc ; ap- 
proached by the sérac-stepped glacier, giit round by its ring of 
sister queens that sit about its knees proc! ‘ming its greatness by 
their own. 


Cuartrer VI. 
THE RISE OF UNCLE JIil. 


THE morning was glorious. A blaze of sunlight, and yet a breath 
of Alpine life and freshness in the air. 

Everyone had breakfasted by eight o'clock, though there was 
no need, to-day, to be so early. Then there came the inevitable 
crowding and discussion in the hall, A few pairs of chaussettes, 
® few ulpenstocks were bought; and on the kdge of al. le 
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Directeur’s little glass office stood packets of sandwiches in serried 
ranks. 
Twenty minutes before the others, to wit, at half-past eight, 
our particular young man (wearing his béret) with his party of 

four ladies, started amid the eager interest of the crowd. 

“Do you think,” demands Mrs. Yorke, eyeing her mule suspi- 
ciously, “ that he will lie down?” 

“ Oertainly, if you wish it,” replies her son. ‘ Would you like 
him to lie down in the village, or would you rather wait till there’s 
a precipice on each side ?” 

“Madame, there are not any precipices at all,” says M. le 
Directeur, offering his services to assist the elderly lady to mount, 
“and the mules never lie.” 

“No, they walk in their sleep,” asserts Ethelbert. 

“Tf there was room on your tongue you'd have a new blister,” 
says Aunt Jim, pithily. 

“Monsieur est toujours taquin,” declares M. le Directeur, with 
reproachful deference. 

The three elderly ladies are all mounted, and look exceedingly 
comfortable. They and their mules lead the way straight through 
the village, eastwards; along the street, past most of the twenty- 
two hotels, the post-office, past M. Clément Claret, the watch- 
maker’s (it is also the dress-maker’s), and the two Swiss con- 
fectionery shops—Devouassoux’s and Diosaz’—the mule-man, as 
they call him, and the mule-boy, maintaining a moral connec- 
tion with the cortege, but not cleaving too impertinently close. 

“We turn down here,” observes Sir Ethelbert, indicating the 
way down to the bridge, past the former post-office, to the right, 
when one reaches the great puits from which animals are 
forbidden to drink, so that no self-respecting beast would do so 
lest it should be accused of not knowing how to read. 

“Don’t we go with them ?” 

“No. The mr'cs always go by the Argentiére road for the 
first twenty-five minutes, then turn up. I don’t know why; it is 
much longer, and there’s no shade. We'll go by the meadows; 
then you can rest a bit and let them overtake us.” 

So they turned down past the ramshackle baths and across the 
low bridge, then, leaving Balmat and de Saussure on their right, 
—— the path to the left past M. Loppé’s studio to the Anglican 
chapel. 

“There’s Nettleship’s grave,” says Bertie. “You know he died 
on Mont Blanc: he was not killed. It’s almost worse. And that’s 
Captain Arkwright’s: the new grave with wreaths but no stone. 
Ho was only buried last year. He was killed thirty-two years 
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ago, up at the Corridor, and last year they found his body 
in the ice, close to the lateral moraine of the Glacier des 
Bossons.” 

They paused and leant on the low wall; the air seemed full of 
life. The place was fragrant and riante: mignonette and china 
roses flung their sweetness out into the happy sunshine. 

“His guide,” said Ethelbert, “had had a sweetheart. And 
when the body of her lover was found she came to weep by it ; 
she had never married; only in thirty years she had grown old. 
He had not: he was still three or four and twenty, as he had been 
the day that death took him... .” 

The pretty tinkle of the cow-bells comes over the sunlit meadows, 
the swish of the bustling river; and a girl’s voice laughing some- 
where, in a garden, close at hand. 

“|. . that, behind, is the grave of a Dutchman who died on 
the Flégére: beside it is where another guide, killed on Mont 
Blane, lies. But most of those who are killed up there lie there 
still, . . . Come, our way is up here to the right a little.” 

“Tt seems always the same story ...” says the girl, “ the 
mountains are greater than we. And they stand, without 
changing or caring, only we poor men and women die.” 

“Yes,” he says, simply, “we live, and so we die. They never 
live, so they cannot die. I like our way of it best.” 

It strikes her then, as often afterwards it comes to her mind 
again, that there is something pleasantly healthy about his 
thoughts. She discovers that he is rather good at thinking, and 
he has quaint fancies; but he is so English that his fancy and 
his thought are always mastered and kept in place by a certain 
plain sense and knowledge. 


* »* * * * 


Presently they pass through the group of chalets called Petits 
Praz, turning sharp right round the corner of the first: in the 
doorway stands an old man, who greets them comfortably. 

“Bon jour; M’sieur,” calls out Bertie. ‘“ Beau temps, n’est- 
ce pas.” ° 

“Bon jour, Madame et Monsieur,” cries the old man, “ c’est- 
beau temps, oui, M’sieur. Le Bon Dieu nous a donné beau 
temps.” . 

“When we are young,” says Ethelbert presently, “ we think 
of ourselves and talk of each other. When we are old we talk 
of God.” 

“ And what do we think of ?” asks the girl. 

“We still think of ourselves, perhaps: only our thoughts are 
not so strong, and they are not quite so selfish, We no longer 
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dare to think of self alone, so we talk of God, and try to comfort 
ourselves by the memory of His kindness,” 

“So,” says the girl, “ you are a philosopher! ” 

“T do not know what I am,” he replies with rather a baffling 
directness, “only one knows what one thinks. And we, who 
are young, you and I and the rest of our generation, are more 
given to wondering and discussing things than they used to be.” 

“Mamma says we are morbid and affected.” 

“So does my mother—and Aunt Jim. The truth is, we should 
be affected if we pretended not to think: it is the way of the 
time, and we can’t help it. I don’t know if it’s morbid or not. 
Perhaps. But I don’t think, for instance, that I am what you 
would call a very morbid person. Yet I am always bothering 
about all these things: life and death and the pleasure and pain 
that come between. I can no more help it than I can alter the 
colour of my eyes, or the shape of my nose.” 

“T shouldn’t even try to alter them,” says the girl, “ they are 
best as they are. You'd probably spoil them, and make them 
worse than ever.” 

He laughs. 

“ You are now telling me what I told you last night,” hs observes. 
“ Namely, that I am good-looking.” 

“Did you tell me you were good-looking last night? I didn’t 
notice. Was that why I called you Ananias? I thought you said 
that I was good-looking.” 

“So I did; I put it into the mouth of Louis... .” 

They stand still: the path is steep and they want to laugh, 
and take breath. They have turned out of the meadows now, 
and the three hours’ climb through the forest has begun. 

“Tt seems to me,” continues Bertie, “that one might just as 
well be straightforward about all those sort of things. Of course 
a girl of your taste must know that your appearance is not 
offensive ; and I know that mine is really not revolting.” 

“Certainly,” she admits, seating herself on a flat boulder, 
“it would be an exaggeration to call my appearance offensive.” 

“Or mine,” he insists, sitting down opposite. 

She eyes him critically. 

“Scarcely offensive?” he urges with a calm insistence on 
justice. 

These foolish young persons laugh again. It is very pleasant 
in the lovely forest, with divine views staring in on every hand 
through the fragrant pines. They are quite young and full of 
health and hope, not weighted down with anxious poverty, or 

shabby reproachful memories. 
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“My idea is,” ho declares, “ that it would be so much better to 
say just what one believes and means.” 

“ £.g.,” she suggests, “Mrs. Podsnap bids you to dinner, and 
you reply that Sir Ethelbert Yorke presents his compliments to 
Mrs. Podsnap, but begs to say that wild horses will not make 
him dine with her. He has no engagement, but rather than 
swallow her tinned soup and high partridges, and her objection- 
able entrées and sweets he would gladly die. I understand 
perfectly what you mean.” 

“ Evidently !” 

The clatter of a stone on the rough mountain path warns them 
of the approach of an elderly gentleman “faint but pursuing.” 
He is much flushed by his climb, and much reduced in costume 
by the heat: for he carries his coat under his arm, and wears no 
waistcoat. 

He stands to puff and pant more at ease. He turns to admire 
the view behind, though there is a better one in front. This he 
does to eliminate any possible suspicion of his being fatigued or 
short of breath. Removing his hat to fan himself with it, he 
wipes his glistening brow, he smiles at the landscape complacently 
with the air of having just made it. 

They watch him indolently. 

“Some people get like that at dances,” observes the girl, “I 
always wish they would stop at home.” 

Bertie tilts his straw hat down upon his nose and says between 
his teeth— 

“You needn’t dance with them, you know.” He is chewing 
a very long stalk of grass, and if he opens his mouth properly it 
will tumble out. 

The old gentleman turns round and begins to mount towards 
them, still smiling, and still with flaming countenance. 

“Tm so glad,” says Bertie, “that he decided not to take any- 
thing else off. Didn’t you perceive his uncertainty ? ” 

She laughs, and the old gentleman hears it, catching sight of 
them at the same moment. He puts his hat on hurriedly in order 
to take it off to her. He is much tempted, by his extreme 
courtesy, to turn his back on the young lady and scramble into 
his coat. But she looks so pleasant that he decides against the 
necessity. 

“T hope,” he says, pulling up close to them and half-turning 
his head to Bertie, but still glancing at his companion, “ that this 
young lady will pardon my very incomplete costume. But it’s 


warm, is it not? And go very steep; and the truth is I’m getting 
stouter.., .” . 
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“T hope not,” thinks Bertie. 
“ ,... Dm getting stouter, sir. Yes. And I’m getting older: 
when your next birthday will be your sixty-first you'll know 
you're getting older, sir. So I just popped my tie and collar in 
my pocket, and thought I'd carry my coat under my arm.” 

“ Quite right,” says the young man. “ You’re much more com- 
fortable in your braces and boots.” 

The old gentleman, however, does not look altogether comfort- 
able. “Your summary, sir,” he protests, with a rather pained 
smile, “is not quite exhaustive. ... Most magnificent scenery, 
is it not?” he adds, hurriedly, appealing to the girl. 

She agrees with him, and they all stare out at the huge grandeurs 
of mountain and eternal snow; and black forests hung between 
green valley and blue heaven. 

“And what a climate!” exclaims the old gentleman, “ what 
air! what atmosphere! I’ve been walking away from the glacier 
there—the Glacier des Bossons, is it not? for an hour. And I 
declare it seems nearer than ever. Who would believe it is four 
or five miles off!” 

“ Have a bit of rock,” suggests Bertie, hospitably making room. 
“You'll get more rest than standing up.” 

“Indeed you are very good,” declares the old gentleman, “ but 
with me sitting down is a great deal easier than getting up again. 
No, sir, thank you. I'll be getting on: it’s a long way on to the 
Montanvert, and I like to take my time. But I thought I must 
just stop to excuse myself for passing the young lady in this 
negligé fashion.” 

So again ceasing to fan himself with his hat, in order to put it 
on and take it off to her, and once more glancing with deprecation 
at his coat, again smiling cheerily at his own gathering age and 
multiplying infirmities, the old gentleman moves on, and they 
watch him as he mounts. 

“What a good old sort,” says Bertie. 

“He makes one feel,” says the girl, “that it is excellent being 
young, but that one need not in thé least mind getting old.” 

They too rise, and betake themselves once more to the road. 

“Without,” remarks she presently, “sinking to offer you a 
penny for your thoughts, I feel sure that I know what you are 
thinking of.” 

“T was wondering,” he replies frankly, “ how old you were.” 

She laughs. 

“TI knew you were. I am between three and four and twenty.” 
“And I,” he tells her, “am nearly twenty-seven.” 
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Cuapter VII. 
QUITE OLD FRIENDS. 


In about ten minutes they came to a small brown chalet where a 
small brown old woman begged them to“ repose themselves.” As 
her idea of repose seemed liquid, or (alternatively) rock-crystalline, 
they assured her that they were not tired, and kept upon their 
way. 

The advanced guard of the Stores party began at this point to 
overtake them. 

“T call that youth Faute de Mieux,” observes Bertie, alluding 
as she knew to a very much under-graduate who had just passed 
them, tight in the clutches cf a flaxen-headed beauty of considerable 
geniority. 

The second Austrian laughs. He gets rather red; not liking 
the tone of her mirth. Has she, perhaps, applied that nick-name 
to himself ? 

Turning the corner of one of the zig-zags they come upon a 
preacher and his wife seated upon a boulder. She has ridiculously 
arched eye-brows that curve up into a claret-coloured fringe. 
Her husband’s prevailing suggestion is that of everything about 
him being a size too small; his legs seem bursting out of his 
trousers, his waistcoat protests against haying to meet round his 
waist. 

“, . . when one gazes upon a scene like this,” they hear him say, 
“ one feels anew the folly of the unbeliever.” 

To gaze the better, or else to avoid feeling the folly of the 
unbeliever, he closes both eyes firmly. 

“Quite so!” agrees his wife, wondering where the second 
Austrian gets her boots, and what sort of sum she pays for them. 
They are so practical, and yet so admirably neat and smart. 

“That's the first thing to-day I haven’t liked,” said the second 
Austrian presently; “it was professional.” 

“One needn’t conclude, because he meant us to overhear, that 
he is a humbug. But I agree with you as to its spoiling the 
freshness of the morning. With the Aiguille du Dru pointing 

up to heaven just in front, one does not want a fat man like that 
to point out the existence of God for us.” 

“TI expect,” she says, ‘‘ that everyone must feel rather what he 
meant. Only one bas not the assurance to say it and imply that 
it is a sentiment peculiarly one’s own.” 

“Do you notice,” Bertie asks her presently, “ that there are no 
birds here? There is no sound in these forests.” 
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They stand still, and look downwards, through a parting of the 
“woven pines,” at the chequered squares of the valley-farms now 
far, far below. 

The Arve trails its silver ribbon through the sunlit fields, but 
no sound of its rushing haste comes up to them. They see the 
moving dots that are cows and goats, but the tinkling of their 
bells cannot creep so high as this. 

Opposite the further wall of the long valley rise the Aiguilles 
Rouges, crowned with the snow-streaked Brévent. 

“That,” he says, pointing slightly eastward, “is the Flégere. 
You will have to gothere. And it is, tomy thinking, a much stiffer 
climb than this.” 

For some minutes they stand silent, taking in the accumulated 
beauties offered to their sight. The Mer de Glace, or more strictly 
the Glacier des Bois is fall in sight now, and seems quite near. The 
blue-brown sérac of the “ shelf,’ where the glacier tumbles in a 
precipice to the Sources d’Arveyron, is very plain to see. The life 
and freshness of the air cannot be described ; the sun is powerfully 
hot, but it is the heat of life and motion, not of deathly closeness 
or decay. The sharpness of the colours cuts like a knife. 

There mounts the noise of a climbing cavalcade, and they turn 
to look down the way that they have come. Three mules, 
scrupulously leaving vacant five feet of road to walk along its 
edge, and three pedestrians—one a lady. 

“There’s my mother!” 

“And there’s mine.” 

“And I’m anythinged you like if that is not Aunt Jim—afoot, 
and whetting her French on the ‘mule-man.’” 

“Not a bit of it. She’s talking up to the gentleman on the 
mule. Why—it’s our old gentleman.” 

“This,” observes Sir Ethelbert, shaking his head sadly, “ wants 
looking into.” 

The cavalcade approaches. The foremost mule kicks a shower 
of pebbles over the “ precipice” and makes a feint of losing his 
footing. That is his humour. He is a witty beast, and singularly 
versed in the alarms and apprehensions of elderly foreign females. 

“Here we are, you see,” observes the first Austrian obviously, 
when they get within speaking distance, “I do not find it nearly 
80 fatiguing as I feared.” 

“Nor J,” says Mrs. Yorke. “But my mule has such a dreadful 
cold. He sneezed five times along the last precipice, and I thought 
each time he would sneeze me over the edge.” 

“That,” observes her son, who knew his parent’s passion for 
scientific facts, “is due to the rarefaction of the atmosphere.” 
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“Your aunt,” remarked the old gentleman, “ was so kind as to 
insist on my taking a ride on her mule.” 

He wears his collar and tie now in the usual place, and his coat 
also. His face also is several degrees lower in tone. 

“The fact is,” exclaims Aunt Jim in a hurried aside, as tho 
mules move on, “I got it into my head that the saddle was loose, 
and that it would slip round. I was so dreadfully afraid of its 
happening at one of those precipicey places.” 

“So you generously insisted on that innocent old man taking 
your place! ” 

“Yes. He was so grateful! I never saw anyone so frightfully 
out of breath in my life. He is a charming person, and I know 
his sister-in-law’s cousin—Lady Bloggs—so very well.” 

“Dear me, Aunt Jim! Did you know that from seeing him 
sitting panting on a rock? Has he a family method of——” 

“Bertie! You are so foolish—and so coarse! You forget that 
we had met before.” 

“TI might well forget,” observes Sir Ethelbert ; “ I never knew.” 

“Oh, well, if I didn’t tell you! But you know he took me to 
see the chamois in the gardens of the Hétel du Mont Blare.” 

“T know! I know nothing whatever about it. On the contrary, 
I am bound to say that if grandpapa were still alive, I should 
feel it my duty to write and tell him.” 

“How utterly ridiculous you are, Ethelbert!” cries the 
elderly lady, much fluttered, but not very much displeased. “It 
came about most naturally—by the merest accident.” 

(“ It always does,” observes her nephew gloomily.) 

. [ had been looking in Payot’s window (not the Payot by 
the bridge, but the big corner shop opposite the Correspondance 
Pp. L.M.). AndI was wondering if I should buy the dearest little 
chamois .. .” 

(“ An extravagant thought! You should have rather given 
your attention to the cheapest,” again remarks her parenthetic 
nephew.) 

‘, .. the sweetest little chamois,” continues Miss Hebblethwaite, 
fiercely ignoring these frivolous interruptions. “And I remarked 
aloud that it did not really seem dear. This gentleman, it seemed, 
was also looking in .. .” 

(“ Of course you did not know? ”) 

“Of course not. And he overheard me. ‘Dear!’ he said.” 

(“I must say, Aunt Jim, your gentlemen go straight to the 
point! well, having called you ‘dear’. . .”) 

“Ethelbert! one would really think sometimes you were an 
idiot . . .” 
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“ Having, then, applied to you the term of endearment that you 
mention, your new friend, I imagine, demanded my address and 
my permission to pay his addresses, As head of the family .. .” 

“ Ah, Ethelbert, do stop! yon make me giddy. Of course he 
did nothing of the kind. But he said the chamois was so beauti- 
fully made that it was a model of cheapness. Then he asked if I 
had ever seen the real thing. . . . He asked me if I would like 
to go and see the real live chamois in the gardens of the Hotel 
du Mont Blanc. He is staying there. So we went; and we gave 
them lumps of sugar to eat; but they spat them out again.” 

“Lump sugar, you see,” observed her nephew, unabashed by his 
late flattering, “is not indigenous to the higher Alps .. . Well, 
Aunt Jim, I can only say that it is a very painful and a very 
suggestive story. And how, if one might ask, did you arrive at 
Lady Clogs?” 

“Lady Bloggs, you mean. Oh, he mentioned that the tame 
wild chamois reminded him of his connection Lady Bloggs; for 
she has a tame opossum.” 

“They naturally would... and at the mention of your friend’s 
name you fell upon his neck and asked him if he had a strawberry- 
mark on his left arm...” 

“Ethelbert! Pray do not judge me by yourself. That may be 
the modern way...” 

“T am bound to say,” admits Sir Ethelbert, “ that your way 
has a great deal to be said for it. And you call all this an 
accident ! ” 

“ Ethelbert!” 





Cuarprer VIII. 
FOREBODINGS. 


Tue second Austrian had not assisted at the whole of this engage- 
ment. She had moved on to talk to her mother. 

“T really wish,” complains Miss Hebblethwaite, “that you 
would not talk such nonsense be/ore that girl. She does not 
know me; she might believe it.” 

“T begin to fear,” says the young man, “that I do not know you 
myself. There are depths...” He laughs softly to himself. 
When his aunt speaks of his new acquaintance as “that girl,” he 
does not need any other intimation that Miss Hebblethwaite 
considers that there is a flirtation afoot. 





The mule-path leaves the forest and they come out on the open 
mountain side. Steep slopes, or “ precipices,” as Mrs, Yorke 
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calls them, rough with slag and boulder, rise to their right, and 
fall sharply to the valley on their left. Among these flames 
red the Alpine Rose, as the guides will call the crimson dwarf 
rhododendron. 

The path zigzags upward, and at one of the turns they come 
upon fifty or sixty goats, in obstinate occupation of the road. 

They sit serenely chewing the cud and considering the landscape 
with sleepy satisfaction. 

Half-way through them stands a resolute figure, typically 
republican, obviously transatlantic. 

“T should think you'd be ashamed,” cries this firm-voiced pre- 
sentment of a lady of New England, shouting her reproach back 
at a figure less stern, more youthful, on the side of the goats 
nearer to Sir Ethelbert and his party. 

“T should think you’d be ashamed of being afraid of a bunch of 
goats,” declares the elder woman. 

The girl may be ashamed or not; but she is as firm as her 
mother. She seats herself with unruffled determination, and 
calls out: 

“They'll have to move now these people with the mules are 
coming: I'll wait.” 

At this distance Ethelbert cannot hear the snort with which 
this obstinate show of pusillanimity is received; but he can 
see it. 

“That old woman,” he says, “ has the Stars and Stripes wrapped 
all round her. She eats an eagle's egg for breakfast every 
morning ; and I know, as well as if she told me, that her four 
great-grandfathers all signed the Declaration of Independence.” 

“They are none of them really nice,” observes Aunt Jim, with 
sweeping generalisation. “‘ They’re never really ladies, Americans, 
I mean.” 

“Not the male population, I admit.” 

“None of them. You can always differ with a lady or gentle- 
man without being insulted. I knew an American very well once, 
and the only time I contradicted her she said I was an old maid!” 

Bertie chuckles : 

“ And you turned her the other check ?” 

“T gaid we're not so frightened in England of being old maids 
as of marrying rashly ; for divorce costs more than half-a-crown 
on this side.” 


In ten minutes they reached the Montanvert; and the mules 
were taken off to the former hotel, now a stable. 
“T don’t mind admitting,” says Bertie, “ that I am ravenous.” 
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They all made the same concession to truth, and all trooped in 
to the panelled dining-room of the hotel. Close to the door was 
a vacant table at which they all sat down, except Aunt Jim’s 
old gentleman. He took a place at the next table as though 
anxious to maintain but not assert his connection with their 
party. 

“ How odd all this unvarnished pitch pine looks,” said Mrs. 
Yorke when Ethelbert had ordered luncheon. 

“ The hételier is not allowed to varnish anything in the house, 
furniture or panelling; it’s in his lease from the Commune!” 

“So we may expect the unvarnished truth!” says Aunt Jim’s 
old gentleman, much pleased with his pleasantry. 

“Did you ever see such a lovely view, Joan?” demands the 
first Austrian of her daughter. The elder lady faces the open 
door which frames, indeed, as glorious a scene as can be found in 
Europe. 

“So her name is Joan,” thinks Ethelbert, and the girl smiles as 
their eyes meet; for she sees his thought. 

The room is dusk and cool, almost cold. Outside the noon 
shines broadly white on slag and scaur, that give back its mid- 
summer heat. Framed in the doorway is a tall picture of frozen 
sea, and frozen gorge; glacier, and dome and tower, all black 
rock and whitest ice; and, over all, the unshaded blueness of 
the sky. 

The harried babes who officiate at the Montanvert as waiters 
seem unlikely to bring our party their luncheon before sunset ; 
they are, in addition to their legitimate labours, so much taken up 
in resenting the conduct of the Stores party, a large number of 
whom have swarmed in to eat their sandwiches at the restaurant 
tables. 

“Come outside while we’re waiting,” suggests Bertie, and Joan 
and the old gentleman adopt his suggestion ; the three elder ladies 
sit still. In some vague way they feel nearer to their luncheon 
at the table. 

“Tt is much more like a river of ice than a ‘sea of ice,” 
remarks Joan, unable to refrain from the observation that every- 
one makes looking down on that twisted gorge, with its weird 
white river tumbled along its depths. 

They stand by the low wall of rough stones, and resist the 
seductions of the man with the telescope. 

Slag and scaur, and huge boulder, are piled up to their feet from 
what, elsewhere, would be the river bank. Below the wild and 
titanic confusion of the lateral moraine; then séracs, browned 

with the dust of rock-avalanches, but blue beneath; then the 
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wide, tumultuous, silent, deathly-frozen river; a river of huge 
breadth, of terrifically rapid fall; that comes sweeping round 
from the east in an enormous curve. 

“That’s the Glacier de Taléfre,” explains Bertie in answer to a 
question ; “the other round to our right is the Glacier du Géant ; 
and up there is the Aiguille du Géant.” 

“ And that straight precipice of mountain like an ice-wall ?” 

“The Grandes Jorasses. Italy climbs to the top of them to 
peer over and see what France is like.” 


Joan and Bertie and Aunt Jim’s old gentleman go in to see if 
their luncheon has arrived. 

“You'll come across, won’t you?” asks Bertie, addressing the 
elders and alluding to the Mer de Glace. 

Mrs, Yorke and the first Austrian seem uncertain, Aunt Jim is 
valiant and quite decided. She sets about the deciding of her 
sister, and Joan essays to make up her mother’s mind. - 

“It is only fair to say,” observes Sir Ethelbert, “and it may 
assist your decision to know, that the mules by this time are far on 
their way round to the Chapeau.” 

With their judgment thus assisted all three ladies consent to 
make the traversée. 

“TfI perish in the attempt,” says Mrs. Yorke with complacent 
melancholy, “you will perhaps regret it.” 

But her son is not touched ; he assures her that were she so to 
perish his surprise would be so overmastering that it would 
swallow up regret. 

“For my part,” declares a pitiably fat lady at a neighbouring 
table, who has been goaded to a like adventurous determination 
by her family, “I aceept tho worst. You can discharge my mule. 
To order it to meet me at the Chapeau would be foolish extrava- 
gance. I shall tumble into a crevasse.” 

“You may try,” says her heartless son, a slim and handsome lad 
of sixteen, “ but your size of crevasse is not stocked here.” 

“And I’m afraid my size of chaussette is not stocked here 
either,” replies the lady with imperturbable good humour, chuck- 
ling delightedly at the latest allusion to her fatness. One would 
gather that such personalities might lose their freshness, but such 
does not seem to be the case. 

“Hi! Madame, avez vous de chaussettes convenables pour cette 
dame—largeur d’enfant?” calls out the perky youth, to the lady 
in charge of the boutique. For in the salle 4 manger at the 
Montanvert, as at the Flégére and everywhere else, there is a stall 
of “objets”—intended to keep alive the memory of the Alps 














AN ALPINE PRELUDE. 


within the traveller’s breast. Thus a napkin-ring recalls the 
Mer de Glace, a brooch brings back the Brévent or the Bel Achat, 
a salad-spoon and fork keep fresh our recollection of the Grands 
Mulets. 

The lady who presides has a dblasée and misanthropic air, as 
though her calling gave her but a low ideal of the taste and 
intelligence of mankind. The lady sells chaussettes also, and 
alpenstocks at prices little more than eighty per cent. in advance 
of those of Chamonix. 
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“Well,” says the fat lady’s younger son, rather slimmer and 
rather better-looking still than his brother, and pushing back his 
chair with a squeak, “ thank God for my good lunch.” 

“Archibald! Don’t be profane!” begs his mother with a show 
of being scandalised. 

“Ts that profane? All right, I retract the sentiment. After 
all, the lunch was beastly.” 

JoHN AYscouGH. 


(To be continued.) 
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Co Live Again. 


To live again, to laugh and love and weep, 
To live when life is young, and sorrows sleep ; 
In Spring, when colours creep from out the shade, 
And leaves and flowers, hopes and fears are made, 
Fashioned with love beneath the twilight glow. 
To watch the flowers tremble as they grow, 
To fancy they are sweeter for the rain— 

To live again. 


To wake when time is still and sound is shy, 

When daisies springing from the meadows, sigh, 

And slowly turn towards the summer light 

To fill their hearts with gold before the night. 

To listen to a woodland melody, 

With heart tuned haply to the self-same key ; 

To dream awake! To breathe the vivid air, 

To feel that youth and love and life are fair--- 
To ’live again. 


Though fields may fade, and music die away, 

Though all the summer gold may turn to grey, 

Though hope and faith are but the whims of youth 

And lover’s fancies are more fair than truth, 

Though scent is stolen by the wind above, 

And life may lose all it has learned to love, 

Though hearts should die, yet it were worth the pain, 
To live again. 


D. A. L. 
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“<*Wauy do I wear my Indian jewel?’ Because there is a fatal 
dose of poison in it, two doses; three perhaps!” said Fricka to 
her little step-sisters. 

Ada, Mabel, and Gladys cried in a breath: 

“ But it’s so old! It will be as weak as water now.” 

“And Fricka made a drop come out. Perhaps there’s no 
more.” 

“It's strong. One tiny drop killed Percy’s kitten.” 

“What's the good, Fricka, of three fatal doses of poison?” 
asked Humphrey, aged seven. 

Fricka said: “Silly chatterboxes!” and flung out a long trail 
of smilax with which she had been toying, catching in it the 
flaxen manes of the three little sisters. The barbed thorns and 
prickly leaves were soon fast set in their hair. The children 
cried, “Oh,” and “ Ab,” and “ Ai,” on many a note of woe; and, 
struggling to free themselves, became only more painfully en- 
tangled. Percy, aged six, tumbled to his feet, and good-naturedly 
rolled to the assistance of the three girls. Humphrey watched 
them, and gave advice : 

“Keep still, Ada!” “Let Percy do it, Mabel!” “Gladys, 
you are making bad worse!” He nursed his silver-buckled shoe, 
and felt much sympathy for his sisters; but to try to help them 
actively did not come within his province. 

“Children, are you sure you are not sitting on wet grass?” 
called out the governess from the comfortable shade of a cedar- 
tree, and looking over the top of her novel. The little girls 
wailed that ‘“ The smilax hurt so!” and Miss Green came to their 
aid; but reluctantly, for the novel was enthralling. Moreover, 
the sun blazed on the grass-plot where her pupils had chosen to 
place themselves. 


“T can’t think why you don’t all get sunstrokes,” said she, as 
VOL, CXXIII. 2C 
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she cut the children out of their bands with Percy’s blunt pocket- 
knife. 

“Her ladyship would like the young ladies’ smock-frocks tried 
on now, miss,” said the schoolroom maid, coming quickly from 
the hotel. ; 

“ Ah, Williams, do help us to get rid of these horrid things in 
our hair,” cried the victims. 

“ Why, I have taken them nearly all away, you ungrateful little 
things!’ said Miss Green. 

“But the knots! ah, the knots, the tangles! And there are 
some leaves still,” groaned the children. 

“Can’t think how it happened,” reflected Humphrey, as 
Williams fumed and fretted over the tangled locks. 

Fricka had gone to play with “the mites,” her four other step- 
brothers and sisters, who were with the nurses under the great 
camphor-tree, at the other end of the terrace. 

An hour later, Fricka, Ada, Mabel, Gladys, Humphrey, and 
Percy, were again disputing feebly about things in general, and 
courting sunstroke on the grass, while Miss Green began her 
second volume in the cedar’s shade. 

“ His Excellency the Governor,” said Fricka. 

She had not looked up. It was a way of hers to know who 
went and came without vouchsafing a glance. 

Her father was not alone. With him was the private secretary, 
a young connection of the family. The coming of this handsome 
diplomat was greeted with languid pleasure by the five children. 
He let them pull him down in their midst, upon the rather rusty 
greensward, because his chief kad gone up to speak to the 
governess, and he felt that he was off duty. 

Fricka, her cheeks bright and her eyes sparkling, sat apart, 
and with another smilax tendril wove herself a garland. 

“Cousin Rex, do you know Aunt Laura’s coming?” asked 
Humphrey. 

“You’ve seen Aunt Laura?” asked Ada. 

“ What’s she like?” demanded Percy. 

“Ts she ill? Will she be always lying down like mamma?” 
cried the three little sisters, 

“Something like her ladyship and you three,” said the 
secretary. “‘Ill?’ Ohno!” 

“She can’t be like three children,” put in Fricka. 

“You can be like a grown-up person, can’t you?” he said, to 
tease her. 

“Don’t class me with those babies,” cried Fricka, 

He liked to see her in a passion, for he thought it “ mede 
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her look so pretty.” ‘“ You're not a bit taller than Ada,” he 
laughed. 

“Stand up, Ada! Up, I tell you!” commanded her stepsister. 

Ada was leaning on one hand. The child screamed: “You 
trod on my fingers, Fricka.” 

“T beg your pardon, dear,” smiled Fricka. 

“Oh, Fricka, I half thought you did it on purpose. It’s not 
so bad now.” Yet Ada was wringing her hands and shivering with 

ain. 

ae Up!” commanded Fricka again. “See, Cousin Rex. Ada’s 
ten. I shall be seventeen in fifteen months; and then,” she 
added, “I shall be presented at Court. Mother says so. 
Well?” 

She had flung off her garden hat, and placed her green, shining 
carland on her head, at exactly the most becoming angle, while, 
with wonderful adroitness, she shook loose her abundant plaits, 
Ina dull red frock, with her leafy crown and mantle of shining 
black hair, she was a most picturesque figure. 

“You're not two inches taller than Ada, you little vixen; but 
you're like, like, like—a wood-nymph,” said Rex, caressingly, 
admiringly, teasingly. 

Meantime the governess was being catechised. 

“You have had the children under observation now, Miss 
Green, for a whole month, eh?” 

“Five weeks, my lord.” 

“For five weeks! Indeed! Does it seem to you that they 
show any marked aptitudes—capacity, eh?” 

The governess stammered. She “could not judge them 
altogether.” 

“We will take them one by one, eh? Frederica, now, is she 
advanced for her age?” 

Again there was hesitation. “In some things,” Miss Green 
said, 

“Eh? Shows ability? Now, in what direction?” My lord 
was genuinely anxious to have his mind made up for him about 
his perplexing offspring. 

“ Fricka’s music is good.” As he waited for further informa- 
tion, Miss Green added: “I am sure she would act well.” 

“Why do you say that?” His lordship spoke in pained 
surprise, 

“ Because, in the school-room, she recites so nicely.” 

“And general attainments, eh?” he went on. 

“Tam sorry to say, Fricka does not seem to have learnt much,” 
Miss Green reluctantly a2 mitted. 

2o2 
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“Then, how is she ‘ advanced for her age’? ” 

“She has a grown-up view of things,” said Miss Green. “If 
your lordship will let me,” she added in desperation, “I will 
speak of Fricka to——” she wished to gain time; and perhaps 
to hint to Lady Faversleigh that Fricka was in love with the 
secretary. 

“But Iam the child’s father!” put in his lordship. “ Well, 
well, let us pass to the consideration of the juniors. Humphrey, 
now. Capacity, eh?” 

“Humphrey is very thoughtful, reflective. But he does not 
learn easily. If he were physically stronger, perhaps——” 

“Ah,” sighed the inquiring parent, dwelling upon a view that 
had been already often put before him. ‘“ What can I do more 
than Ido now? Weare here in order to be in the best winter 
climate in Europe... and Percy?” 

“Percy is a darling,” said the governess, for once speaking 
naturally. 

* And his attainments ?” 

“ Ah, at six years old!” she pleaded. 

“ He is not backward, I hope, for six, eh? I asked him, where 
is Venezuela? He did not know, I am sorry to say. Pray 
understand, I cannot blame you. In a month (or rather, five 
weeks) I do not expect that you should have imparted an 
education.” 

Miss Green murmured that she “ was relieved to hear it.” 

“And the three younger girls,” he went on. “Are they also 
backward? Do they show any talent? And what talents?” 

“T have not made up my mind yet,” she said, rather lamely. 
“ Her ladyship wishes that the little girls should not be over- 
taxed. To speak quite plainly-——” 

“Yes?” he said encouragingly, for she could hardly get out 
her words. 

“quite plainly, there seems so little to grasp! ” 

He looked at his eldest son, arrayed in velvet, point lace, and 
silken hose ; at the plump and laughing sailor-clad Percy ; at 
the thin, flaxen girls, mounted on disproportionately long black 
silk legs, and at the four “ mites” far down the terrace. He also 
saw the flushed cheeks and flashing eyes of his gipsy-looking 
eldest daughter. 

“Tn inches, in numbers,” he said drearily, “there is surely 
something to ‘grasp’?” 

Miss Green, at her wit’s end, stumbled on: “I mean, my lord, 
I never know where they are, or where I am, with them. They 
are elusive, I think I may say elusive. I never taught children 
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with so little that was solid,” she gasped. “No backbone, 
physical or metaphorical, I fancy some would call it. It is, 
perhaps, a matter of health. I don’t quite—quite understand 
them,” she wound up feebly. 

To Miss Green’s relief came the echo: 

“T don’t understand them, either! That’s exactly the diffi- 
culty. Iam not certain that even her ladyship understands the 
children thoroughly. If the rest had a little of Frederica’s 
vitality!” My lord sighed. 

The catechism, at first, made Miss Green pity herself. It 
ended by her pitying the perplexed parent. 

He walked off ruminating, and joined Fricka and his secretary. 

“Have you an interesting book there, Fricka?” he said, 
pointing to a volume lying at her feet, and looking at her with 
the point-blank, yet undiscerning, gaze that proved embarrassing 
to most of those that he interrogated. 

“‘Tnteresting’? No, father, utter rubbish,” she said, flaming 
up. “I like grown-up books. May I not have some? I’m sure 
I’m old enough.” 

“ What do you call ‘ grown-up books’ ?” he asked. 

“ Ah—‘ Butterflies,” answered the girl, coining a fresh title 
for a forbidden romance. 

“Eh? Entomology? Very good,” exclaimed the gratified 
father. “Make a note for me, D’Eyncourt. Write: Nets, and 
poisons, and all that sort of thing for Fricka; and some book 
about insects, too.” 

“*Nets, and poisons, and all that sort of thing,” quoted 
the secretary, scribbling and puzzled, while his chief went on, 
addressing his eldest-born : 

“We chanced to see some very decent nags to-day, very decent 
nags, indeed. Should you like to ride here, Fricka?” 

“Shouldn’t I, father? Haven’t ridden since I was in India, 
Ah, six long years! It would be lovely!” 

“When my sister-in-law arrives, you'll be on escort duty, eh, 
D’Eyncourt ?” said my lord, ponderously jocular. “ Will you let 
Fricka make a third in the rides?” 

The secretary brightened ; but the girl’s face fell. 

“Will you come, Fricka?” he said kindly. She put out her 
hand to him. The tears stood in her large dark eyes. 

“Something the matter, eh?” asked my lord, slowly wondering 
and gazing. 

be He is the greatest tease, father,’ and she pointed to 
D'Eyncourt, adding; “but a nice tease!” Fricka’s gallant 
effort at self-control did not prevent a quivering lip, 
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Passing his arm through his secretary’s to the great relief of 
the little children, Lord Faversleigh said: “There is a man 
waiting in the hotel to speak about the yacht, eh?” 

“There was a man, a long time ago.” But this announcement 
did not prevent his lordship halting, before the entrance was 
reached, to ask, “Should you say, D’Eyncourt, that my daughter 
Frederica was sensitive ?” 

“Well, I don’t know,” he answered. “She’s great fun! A 
jolly little thing!” 

“And the younger ones? You get on with them, eh? You're 
a great deal with them. Can you understand them?” 

“We're playfellows. Is that what you mean?” asked the 
secretary. 

“The fact is, I don’t at all understand them,” said the father. 

“Ah, nobody understands children,” said the secretary lighily, 
“but they’re immensely taking little creatures.” 

Miss Green was working her way systematically through her 
second volume. 

Fricka found her occupation in plaguing the birds in the 
aviary in the garden of the hotel. 

In time a waiter announced that the schoolroom-tea was ready, 
and all trooped into a well-like back room, with a view of a steep 
cutting, on which, for want of sup, there was little healily 
growth. White bare walls, and white machine-made lace cur- 
tains, justified Humphrey’s criticism, put interrogatively, like | 
his father’s remarks: “A sepulchre, eh?” and Fricka’s bitter: 
“A whited sepulchre!” 

Even high-tea had an added meagreness from being taken in 
that lofty, empty room. 

After tea Mjss Green led her pupils to pay the daily half-hour's 
visit to their invalid mother. Fricka and her juniors went up to 
the couch, kissed and were kissed; and then Lady Faversleigh 
criticised their clothing; or asked when they had washed their 
hands; or pointed out that their complexions would be the better 
for “a little, just a very little, sunburn.” 

“The same thing, at the same hour, every day,” muttered 
Fricka, tweaking the ear of her step-mother’s lap-dog, who yelped 
and snarled, 


“Fricka, Fricka! Poor dear Floss!” came from among the 
soft pillows. 

“T want to speak to Miss Green. Fricka, go into my balcony. 
There’s an awning. Children, go into the bow-window and look 
at the picture-papers. No, Fricka! Don’t take Floss;” aud 
Mises Green was consulted about Leghorn hats versus Tam 0 
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Shanter, complexion soaps for children, and other matters of equal 
importance. 

When Aunt Laura arrived the children’s days grew brighter. 
She joined in their games, and “ mothered” them (to the best of 
her young ability) while making herself their companion. For 
Fricka, who was none of her kin, she felt pity, admiration and 
interest, mixed with fear. 

“A soul in pain,” she called the girl. “A tricksy sprite! A 
clever, provoking fairy !”’ 

Fricka would have none of Aunt Laura’s pity. 

Where Laura chose to be, Rex was generally to be found also, 
To the children he was always the most delightful of playfellows. 
And to Fricka he was more than to any of them. Even Miss 
Green noticed that the young faces all brightened a little in three 
weeks. She imparted her discovery to Lord and Lady Favers- 
leigh, who adopted her view, and complimented the young lady 
who “had brought sunshine from Fogland,’—that was his 
Excellency’s pompous expression. 

The riding Lord Faversleigh had mentioned began. Fricka, 
fearless and graceful on horseback, was no rider in any real sense. 
She was constantly getting into difficulties, from which she ex- 
tricated herself by sheer dash. Often, too, she teased her horse 
into insubordination, and then set herself to pet him or buliy 
him into good behaviour. Rex was not critical, and, thinking 
“all’s well that ends well,” generally said: ‘ Brava, brava!” and 
laughed heartily at dangers overpast. 

Laura, being a good rider had invariably well-behaved mounts, 
that neither kicked, plunged, reared, nor waltzed along the 
Croisette. 

“See how I tamed La Brune yesterday! She goes beautifully 
with Aunt Laura now,” said Fricka. 

“«Tamed’? you conceited elf!” laughed Rex. “You would 
soon spoil La Brune’s temper with those antics of yours.” 

Fricka flushed angrily and her eyes flashed fire. 

Lord Faversleigh once met the returning cavaleade. He gave 
his hand to his sister-in-law as she alighted. Rex lifted little 
Fricka bodily out of the saddle. She did not spring but clung to 
him, and she caught at his hand after he had released her, bending 
a little to brush her cheek against it. 

“What? Not angry any more?” ho asked in a puzzled 
tone. 

“ Never really angry with you,” she said. But he did not hear, 
for his Excellency was asking: ‘“ How is it, D’Eyncourt, that 
this beast has not turned a heir, while Frederica’s is in a regular 
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lather? You must be four stone heavier than Frederica,” he 
added turning to Laura: 

“More, I think. I’m nine and a half.” 

“Fricka likes to make her mounts dance rigadoons,” laughed 
D’Eyncourt. 

“That is something like ‘larking,’ eh? Bad form, Frederica ; 
bad form!” his lordship said gravely. 

Fricka turned her petulant face away from everyone as she 
tried hard for self-control. She tore out of her habit a rosebud 
Rex had given her, grinding it to a pulp between her palms, and 
hurried away from the party on the perron. 

One day Fricka accosted Humphrey in the garden with: “Seen 
Rex? I haven’t seen him all day long.” 

“They were riding, you know—Rex and Aunt Laura.” 

‘My horrid, horrid music-lesson!” said the girl. 

“T’ve been wondering,” mused the boy. “ Rex said he wished 
to-day would last for ever. Should you like to-day to last for 
ever, Fricka? Oh, don’t twist that Indian ring! I’m afraid 
of it.” 

“Perhaps he had a very good horse. Was that why he wanted 
to-day to last for ever?” Fricka asked suddenly. “ Humphrey, 
what horse was Rex riding ?” 

“ He had only the old white pony, I think.” 

“ And the whole day long, I—he——!” began Fricka. “ Did 
he say it to you, Humphrey’ ?” she added, sharply. 

“Oh, no; he said it in a way he never ‘talks to us.” 

“<To us,’ you stupid boy! As if you and I were just ws! Who 
was there—who did he ? Can’t you speak ?” 

“Aunt Laura. Why, Fricka, what’s the matter. Oh, do please 
let your ring alone, or I'll go away!” 

“What did she say? But I suppose, little goose, you don’t 
know! Well then, what did she do?” 

“She laughed. I like Aunt Laura’s laugh. It is like singing ; 
and she said, ‘ Ride, ride for ever—for ever ride,’ and something 
else, I’ve forgotten. It was verse.’ 

Fricka had fixed a compelling eye upon him. Now, she felt she 
had extracted the last crumb of his information, and she let the 
child fall a-musing again. 


“Ts it a song, Fricka; ‘ Ride, ride for ever; for ever ride’?” he 
asked after a pause. 

“T don’t know,” said the girl walking away. 

Two hours afterwards, Laura, her three nieces and Rex, came 


upon Fricka, huddled together in an outlying corner of the hotel 
grounds. 
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Laura sang :— 


“*QOne morn, a Peri at the gate 
Of Eden sat disconsolate,’” 


and she tried to banter the crouching girl into a good humour; 
but this only exasperated Fricka. 

Ada ran up and echoed Humphrey’s question: “ Why, what’s 
the matter ?” 

“Let me alone!” said Fricka, fiercely. 

“Poor Fricka!” cried Gladys and Mabel, also coming up to her. 

She jumped to her feet and dealt each of the little step-sisters 
a resounding slap. 

“How could you hurt them, Fricka ?” Rex asked, reproachfully. 

“What? You are against me? You, too?” she cried, and 
dashed across the stubbly grass towards the gardener’s great 
green reservoir. 

“ Ah, the little madcap will jump in,” Laura wailed. “‘ Heavens! 
she has gone down head foremost. Ada, call somebody.” Laura 
ran towards the water. 

Rex said: “It is shallow. Ada, wait a minute,” and he plunged 
in where the weed-covered surface showed rising bubbles. Of 
Fricka nothing could be seen; but a small tennis shoe floated 
about, and widening circles disturbed the slimy duckweed on the 
top of the water where she had gone down. Rex waded in four 
feet of water. He could not see through the weeds, but pushed 
his feet along the bottom of the tank, feeling for Fricka. “ Why 
does she not rise?” was his thought. 

Laura and the little girls held their breath in agonised 
suspense. 

Then Rex stumbled into a submerged tree-top, crying, even as 
he fell: “ All right!” 

One of his feet had touched Fricka, and he knew that he had 
but to drag her from under the branches, and carry her to the 
brink. 

“If only I could see!” he groaned, when he recovered his 
footing. 

Instead, he felt his way. 

Her head was at the bottom of the tank. She must have shot 
in obliquely. She had passed through a fork in the boughs, and 
lay quite still. To disentangle her, Rex too disappeared below 
the surface, and a wail went up from the bank. 

Laura plunged into the water now; and thereupon the little 
girls rent the air with their screams. A moment later Rex 
emerged, bearing Fricka on his shoulder; and he and Laura 
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lifted what looked like a bundle of dripping duckweed on to the 
stone rim of the tank. 

Fricka was insensible. 

The little girls cried: “Is she drowned? Isshe dead? What 
shall we do?” 

It had all happened in one short moment, so Laura said: “ Not 
so bad as that; no, dear Ada; never fear! I know what we 
must do.” And she turned Fricka face downwards upon the 
grass, placing the girl’s right wrist under her forehead, freeing 
her pretty lips and pearly teeth from dead leaves and all the 
clammy horrors of the tank’s depths. 

“Send Miss Green back to the house, Rex, to find the doctor; 
and let her order blankets to be made warm—baking hot! Some- 
one must bring dry things out here, too—woollen wraps. Quick, 
quick!” 

He fled to do her bidding, and Rex was soon back. 

“Bring pepper, snuff, anything to make her sneeze. Is sho 
breathing? I can’t make out.” 

“Yes, surely. Don’t you see a flutter—a rising and falling in 
her dress ?” 

“Then may we try to warm her now? Mabel, rub up from 
that foot. Gladys, the other foot—so.” 

“Ah! There is a great bruise on Fricka’s forehead,” 
cried Ada. 

“Ts she very cold, Rex? Somehow, my hands have no feeling 
in them. Perhaps the knock—the bruise——” Laura stopped. 

“T understand,” cried Rex. ‘She is stunned, not half-drowned 
as we thought. Here are the shawls. Thank you, Miss Green. 
I can carry her.” 

“Very steadily,” said Laura. And so it was done. 

As he laid her’down in her room, Fricka said: “Rex? Is if 
Rex?” 

“Well, you sprite! What a dance you’ve led us!” 

“ Rex, did you not say something unkind ? ” 

“ Nonsense !” 

“What? you did not mean to be unkind ?” 

“ Nonsense ! ” 

“Did you pull mo out of that pond? Why, you're all wet! 
Poor Rex! Now I think I'll go to sleep. Good-night, good——” 
and her eyes closed. 

“Slight concussion of the brain,” said the doctor, softly, as he 
cleared the room of unnecessary people. “ We shall keep the 
young lady extremely quiet. I am going to tell Lady Faversleigh 
all about it. In a frolicsome mood, that very vivacious child 
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rushed into the water, fell over some obstacle, and hurt her 
forehead. There is no need to be anxious—none whatever. But 
you are wet—wet through, Mr. D’Eyncourt! And you, my dear 
young lady, are positively dripping! I beg of you, I insist, that 
you take some mulled wine immediately. You must go off to bed 
at once. In this climate, chills are specially to be avoided. You, 
perhaps,” he said to D’Eyncourt, “ will be better for some stiff 
brandy-punch. I am going back to give all directions; and 
unless you get out of your wet clothes immediately, I shall have 
three patients instead of one,” 

“ How did you know what was the right thing to do all the 
way through?” Rex asked Laura. 

“T didn’t. I could only half recollect the Ambulance Lectures ; 
and my first fear was of drowning. The doctor says concussion. 
Go and do as the doctor tells you, like a good boy,” said Laura. 

“You behaved so splendidly. That is all I want to say,” and 
he tried to spring upstairs three steps at a time, but his wet 
suit converted the first effort into a tumble that made the children 
laugh. 

“Come away, Aunt Laura. There’s a jolly big bath next 
mother’s room,” cried the little girls, in their weak high trebles. 

“Listen, Ada,” said Aunt Laura. “Send Parker to tell the 
concierge that, when his lordship comes in, he is to be asked to 
go upstairs and see Mr. D’Eyncourt at once. Do you understand ? 
You will say it just like that, won’t you? And bring me the 
hottest tea that ever was made, as soon as I’m in bed.” 

Laura was only tco glad that her ailing sister should hear the 
doctor’s imaginative version of the adventure; but she felt that 
Lord Faversleigh ought to know as much as Rex knew. She 
hoped her brother-in-law would not demand her own version of 
the event. 

* * * * * 

A fortnight had gone by since Fricka’s immersion. The old 
doctor had declared her quite recovered. Lady Faversleigh was 
toying with a note that had just come. 

“ Why not accept for the children?” asked Laura. ‘“ Would it 
not amuse them ?” 

“T think they'll catch colds; or eat something unwholesome ; 
or overtire themselves,” said the invalid, wearily. 

“But Rex and I must be there; and I suppose Miss Green 
would help to look after them, too. Would it not give them all 
something bright to think about ?” 

“Faversleigh also thought so,” sighed my lady. “Wili you 
write, dear? It’s such a trouble—writing notes!” 
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So it was decided that the children should take part in the 
tableaux at the Catesbys’ villa; and this came about because 
Laura was doing her utmost to cheer young hearts and fill empty 
lives. 

Fricka made a bewitching Titania. The little sisters were 
among her attendant fairies. Percy was a queer, round-backed, 
short-legged gnome; and Humphrey an elf, nursing his silver- 
buckled shoon, as he sat on a giant mushroom. The young 
Catesbys and their relations looked absurdly material and 
commonplace in the Fairyland picture beside the pretty, wan 
children of “ Their Excellencies.” And yet the novel interests, 
the rehearsals, the companionship with more robust children, the 
mere dressing-up had enlivened the little flock under Aunt 
Laura’s wing, and made them less pale and shadowy than was 
their wont. 

Fricka threw herself with ardour into the preparations. Miss 
Green, who did not know that her eldest pupil had a hereditary 
claim to dramatic talent, was right in saying the girl “ would act 
well.” The Impresario gave her the prologue to recite. Every- 
one applauded her at the rehearsals, and Rex was the warmest in 
his “ brava! brava!” As for Fricka, she heard no voice at all 
save his. 

“T wonder how you do it, Fricka,” Humphrey said. ‘“ You 
make me see things, when you say that poetry.” 

‘You goose!” she said, pushing him out of her way. 

“Was it well spoken, Rex?” she whispered, a moment later, 
in a very different voice. 

“Capitally, dear Vixen!” he cried; and young Valance, the 
stage manager, complimented her, while Rex slipped away to 
Laura’s side for one of their lovers’ chats apart, so sweet to each 
of them. , 

The tableaux were “going” admirably. Each picture was 
beautiful and well thought out; and the entertainment was as 
much applauded as anything ever is at a fashionable English 
party at Cannes. The performers were charmed with themselves, 
severally and sin¢gly—if not in all cases charmed with each other ; 
and the younger members of the troupe were in a whirl of excite- 
ment. The end had almost come. Laura, as Galatea (in the 
play-scene where Pygmalion’s masterpiece turns again to marble), 
was standing in the wings, ready to obey the call-boy. Rex was 
still behind the scenes, because Laura was there; and Fricka, 
because it had been unanimously decreed that the Epilogue also 
should be spoken by her. A few sentences from Gilbert’s play 
converted the last group from a mere tableau into a short scene— 
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the “company’s” sole flight into drama." Pygmalion and the 
rest were waiting on one side of the improvised stage. Laura, 
Rex, and Fricka were on the other. 

“Oh, Rex,” said Laura, “a statue may not wear a ring and 
only you must keep mine!” 

She drew off a sparkling circlet. 

“A new ring, Aunt Laura? Let me keep it for you,” said 
Fricka. 

She tried to take it; but Rex’s hand closed firmly upon the 
ring. 

Fricka caught a meaning look in his eyes. 

“Why must Rex——?” She broke off; and her expression 
changed to one of angry bewilderment. 

“Fricka, dear! It is my engagement ring,” said Laura. 

“«Engagement’?” she repeated, in a hollow voice. Then, 
rallying, she cried: “ My ring I wear, tableau, or no tableau.” 

“Your Indian ring! It would be in character for a wicked 
fairy; but Titania ...!” Rex laughed. 

Fricka struck at his hand with the back of her fingers. 

** You’ve scratched me, Vixen,” he said. 

“Galatea!” came the summons from the stage; and Laura 
went to mount her pedestal. The actors were placed in a moment, 
The curtain rose; and they began to speak their parts. 

From the wings came a sound as of some heavy body falling. 

“ What's the matter, D'Eyncourt? ” asked Valance, running up 
to Rex, who had struck against an open door, thereby pushing 
down a pile of scenery that had been placed behind it. 

tex only gasped. Valance deserted his post to help him to 
stagger into an adjoining room, where he sank upon a heap of 
stage properties on a divan; and, while Laura was uttering her 
long-drawn swan-note of “ Pygmalion; Pygma-li-on!” Rex called 
hoarsely: “Laura, Laura, Laura.” The friendly arm that 
supported him could not be at once withdrawn, and Valance 
dared scarcely give the alarm. 

“ What’s the matter, D’Eyncourt? What’s the matter? For 
heayen’s sake, tell me what to do for you!” was all he could 
say. 

But Rex was becoming every moment less and less capable 
of answering. Valance beckoned, as the curtain fell, to 
“ Galatea.” 

When Laura ran in crying: “Here I am, Rex,” and threw 
herself on her knees close to him, ais eyes were glazed. He did 
not take her extended hand, but grasped the vacant air before him 
convulsively, and the sounds in his throat were inarticulate. 
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The actors in the Pygmalion scene crowded round. Doctors 
were summoned. In that inner room, there was a frozen silence, 
but for the dying man’s moans, and the frou-frou of the stage 
dresses on which he lay. The Epilogue, spoken by Fricka, fell 
faint and thin on the ears of the horror-stricken group. Follow- 
ing the Epilogue, there came an outburst of applause. Just then 
Rex’s muscles relaxed, and his head fell backwards. 

A few minutes later, three doctors surrounded the body. They 
marvelled much that they could discover nothing to account for 
the “failure of the heart’s action,” which they declared to be the 
cause of death. 

A young doctor asked: “ What is this wound on the hand?” 

Laura groaned: “Good God! Fricka’s ring!” But only the 
usual medical adviser of Lord Faversleigh’s family caught the words. 
He hastened to reply to his colleague: “I saw a mosquito bite, 
or some sting there. Mr. D’Eyncourt probably scratched his hand 
to allay the irritation.” There was a peculiarity in the older 
man’s tone, and the younger felt rebuked. The third medico 
muttered: “That hand has a queer colour.” But he did not 
repeat the remark. 

“My dear young lady, let me recommend yon to retire immedi- 
ately. There is nothing further to be done,” said the doctor 
to Laura, who crouched beside the corpse, rocking herself to 
and fro. 

The leading physician let fall two observations, with emphasis 
and deliberation, during the next few minutes passed with his 
colleagues: “Sensational events are vulgar,” hesaid. “Among my 
patients of rank and position, I am thankful to say, there has 
never been any scandal,” adding with great contempt, “nor any 
news to be printed with large headlines.” 

Subsequent examination failed to account to two at least, of the 
doctors, for Rex’s untimely death. The public accepted the 
“heart failure” explanation. 

Laura, a pale shadow of her former self, wears widow's 
weeds. 

His Excellency has aged very much indeed. Every one remarks 
it. He went for a yachting cruise after his private secretary’s 
death, taking his eldest daughter with him. It is said that Fricka 
has been sent to Spain, her mother’s country, to complete her 
education ;: but there have been whispers that she is in a sort of 
lunatic asylum nearer home. 

It was thought that the shock of Rex’s death might prove 
dangerous to Lady Faversleigh in her feeble health, however 
gently the news might be broken to her. But this fear wag 
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groundless. Like others who care disproportionately about trifles, 
she had little feeling to spare for real misfortunes. 

The governesses succeeded each other with rapidity. A Miss 
Smith and a Miss White came after Miss Green. And the children 
still lead the old, limp, colourless life, no matter who rules in 
the schoo!room, into which the “mites” are now beginning to be 
drafted. 

E. M. Lyneg. 
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Che Vacancy at Fossington. 


Cuapter I. 


Ar the eleventh hour, and nearly at the three-quarters past that, 
it had seemed good to the high priests of the Party to contest the 
borough of Fossington, and Arthur Dasent, on whom the hier- 
archical eye had been fixed for some time, was duly communicated 
with. 

“You'll have your work cut out for you, Tarts, my boy,” said 
the Secretary, an old Eton chum of Dasent’s. “It’s been a safe 
seat for the Fromes for centuries, and the family interest is no 
end strong. Still, young Guy Frome has been away, or is ill, or 
something, so there’s just a chance. Of course, it will mean no 
end of kudos to you if you pull it off. No, there’s nothing fresh 
in the platform. Play light on the ‘Crossing Sweeper’s Sub- 
sidy ’ bill, and go for all you’re worth against the ‘ Board School 
Pocket Money and Free Tourist Ticket’ agitation. I think that’s 
about all. Gossett is our man down there; you've met him, 
haven't you? He'll put you up to the ropes, and coach you 
on the local politics. Bye-bye, old fellow; good luck go with 

ou!” 
. And the Hon. Bertie Tudor, who, for all his flippant, playing- 
at-politics manner, was one of the shrewdest and most tactful of 
party managers, took his leave, and, as there was no time to be 
lost, Dasent sent a telegram to Gossett with an appointment for 
the following day. 

The lawyer met him at the station; Dasent had made his 
acquaintance at the club on one of Gossett’s election visits to 
town. 

“ Glad to see you, Mr. Dasent. I thought you'd probably like 
to have a chat with me before seeing our people, so I appointed 
four o'clock for them. You'll come and lunch with me, I hope; 


t will be better than the hotel just at present, and we can talk in 
comfort.” 
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“Tt’s awfully good of you. I shall be delight——-my dear Miss 
Elwood, this 7s a pleasant surprise! Are you staying here by any 
lucky chance ?” 

One only had to glance at the girl Dasent had so suddenly 
addressed to realise that, so far as looks at any rate assured it, 
the epithet “pleasant” was amply warranted. A fair slight girl, 
in rather deep mourning, with wonderful blue eyes and a winsome, 
sensitive face, Mabel Elwood had, during the previous season, 
when Dasent had met her, been pronounced by many the belle of 
the year. 

“It’s very good ot you to be pleased, Mr. Dasent,” was the 
demure reply, with a smile which said as plainly as words that 
the pleasure was not only his; “ but I don’t know why you should 
be surprised at seeing a young woman in her native village. 
It’s more a matter of wonderment seeing you here. You 
must——” 

Just then a train came in at the opposite platform, and with a 
hurried ‘‘I must run, please excuse me,” Miss Elwood vanished 
up the steps to the connection bridge. 

Dasent turned round to apologise to Gossett, and found that 
gentleman regarding him with a whimsical smile, not free from 
perplexity. 

“T didn’t know you knew the other side personally, Mr. 
Dasent.” 

“The other side? I—I don’t think I quite catch your 
meaning.” 

“Pretty girl, too,” the lawyer went on, with a grave twinkle. 
“ A dangerous opponent! I wonder whether she knows what you 
have come for.” 

“My dear fellow, ‘ Davus sum, non Cidipus.’ Do, for goodness’ 
sake, explain what you're talking about. What has Miss Elwood 
got to do with my business here?” 

“As Miss Elwood happens to be the rival candidate’s 
sister——” 

“Sister! Why, his name’s Frome, I was told—Guy Frome.” 

“ Half sister, I should have said. Mrs. Frome was Mrs. Elwood 
when the late squire married her.” 

“By Jove!” 

They had left the station and were walking towards Gossett’s 
house. After Dasent’s dismayed ejaculation, no word was spoken 
for a while. He was considerably annoyed. He had been more 
than a little taken with Mabel Elwood, and had quite made up 
his mind to see her again. The departure from England, how- 
ever, of their common friends had made the regolve difficult of 
YOL. CXXIII, 2D 
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execution. And now he had met her, only to learn the next 
minute that it was her brother from whom he was going to try to 
wrest the family seat. It is to be feared that he found himself 
more than once thinking how best he could back out of his 
candidature. 

“t's deuced unfortunate,” he said at length, with a half laugh. 
“ Tt’s true I only know Miss Elwood slightly, but still, one would 
rather not fight against friends.” 

“Tf you don’t stand it will mean giving them the seat. We 
could never get another candidate in time. But here we are, and 
we'll discuss that and the rest of the position during lunch.” 

A little consideration, backed by the agent's arguments, de- 
cided Dasent that he would go through with the business. The 
position of loyal antagonist is not always an unfavourable one. 

“ Between ourselves,” said Gossett, confidentially, “I fancy 
there’s a screw loose somewhere with young Frome. I haven't 
mentioned it to a soul, and don’t intend to—I prefer fighting 
with clean weapons—but—he’s been abroad for some time, and 
people occasionally bring back unfortunate habits with them.” 

And the lawyer tapped his wine-glass significantly. 

“T agree with you, Gossett. On no account whatever must a 
hint of that get abroad. If I find any of our people try to make 
capital of it in any way, I shall retire then and there.” 

“T knew you'd think so. And now we've just time for a cigar 
before meeting the committee.” 

The proceedings at this were wonderfully unanimous and en- 
thusiastic. Dasent’s was a singularly fascinating personality, and 
his frank, straightforward statement of his views and genial 
courtesy of manner inspired general confidence. Meetings were 
arranged, committee rooms decided on, and other details cut and 
dried, and that same night the priniers were hard at work with 
the Address of Arthur Dasent to the electors of Fossington. 

A little later Dasent sent a letter to Miss Elwood at Frome 
Manor. After his meeting with her that morning he did not 
fancy the explanation of his presence at Fossington first reaching 
her through the newspaper. 


“My dear Miss Elwood,” he wrote, “I feel I must send you a line 
explanatory of the announcement you will see to-morrow—that I am 
contesting the Borough. Not till after our hurried interview this morning 
did I know that Mr. Frome was your brother. Had I known this before, 
I should have declined the candidature; as it is, I cannot now withdraw 
in fairness to my party. You are all doubtless—and, from your stand- 
point, naturally enough—annoyed that your brother’s return should be 
opposed. I hope it will be some palliative that his opponent is, politics 
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apart, a very friendly one, though I have not the pleasure of knowing 
him personally. Yours very sincerely, 




























“ARTHUR DASENT.” 


It is to be feared that the writer awaited a reply to this with 
considerably more interest than he did the inevitable electoral 
correspondence the following morning, and when it arrived 
opened it with an eagerness singularly at variance with his usual 
imperturbable equanimity. 

“Thank goodness!” he ejaculated. “I knew that girl was a 
trump;” and some of his committee calling shortly afterwards 
were delighted with his high spirits. The letter certainly was a 
consolatory one. 


“Dear Mr. DasEnt,—I needn’t say how surprised I was at the news 
in your letter, and, as you surmise, we are all rather annoyed and dis- 
appointed. But please don’t think that this extends to you personally: 
as we are to have a contest I am glad our enemy is someone we know. 
I acquit you entirely of knowing my interest in the matter; your surprise 
at seeing me—when I left you rather rudely, I’m afraid—was quite too 
delightfully naive to be assumed, even by your histrionic talents. 

“Perhaps we shall see something of you—after this wretched election 
is over! Yours sincerely, 

“MasBEL ELwoop.” 


Carter II. 


Tux following days were certainly the busiest and far from the 
most unpleasant that Dasent had ever known. Receptions, calls, 
public meetings, occupied the hours from morn till considerably 
past dewy eve. As was natural, the rival candidates not in- 
frequently passed each other, and the mutual recognitions were 
courteous and even cordial. Perhaps the latter characteristic was 
due to the fact that Guy Frome was generally accompanied by 
Miss Elwood, “the fair daughter of the good old house,” a3 a 
gushing Fromeite leading article described her. Probably had 
his rival been never so morose, Dasent would have pardoned him, 
and quoted con expressione the hero of “Maud”: 


“Peace, angry spirit, and let him be! 
Has not his sister smiled on me?” 


And to do Mabel justice she did smile, and a very pretty, winning 
smile hers was. 

At these chance meetings, remembering Gossett’s hint, Dasen: 
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was on the alert for any evidence of its truth, and to his genuine 
sorrow came to the opinion that it was only too well founded. 
Not that Guy Frome was ever anything but sober when they met, 
but his face wore the unmistakable signs of frequent intemper- 
ance, and once or twice some of Gossett’s emissaries, who had 
attended their opponents’ meetings, reported that Mr. Frome was 
sometimes very excited, and at others seemed to be suffering from 
a cold and dizziness. Once, too, as their carriages passed, Dasent 
fancied that Mabel looked pale and troubled, and her eyes seemed 
regarding her brother anxiously. 

The election was fixed for Tuesday, and after the last meeting 
on the previous Saturday, Dasent ran up to London to say good- 
bye to an India-bound friend. He was to address a large meeting 
at seven o'clock on the Monday, the other side having arranged 
theirs for three hours earlier. Guy Frome, he had learnt, would 
himself be absent from home on the Sunday for a few hours’ 
change of scene. Contrary to what he had intended, Dasent was 
unable to leave London on Sunday night. Reference has been 
made—in Mabel El wood’s letter—to his “ histrionic talent,” and, 
derogatory though it may seem in an aspiring legislator, the fact 
must be recorded that it was this very talent—he was really a 
consummate actor—which delayed him in town. Before the 
secret councils of the mighty had decided upon wooing, in his 
person, the suffrages of the free and independent of Fossington, 
Dasent had stood pledged to manage and act in a theatrical per- 
formance in aid of a Charity, patronised by royalty, and with very 
great personages indeed amongst the cast. 

The affairs of the nation, as represented by the Fossington 
election, had prevented his “attending to his duties,” as the 
secretary to the charity severely put it, and his arrival in 
London having got wind, he was relentlessly tracked to earth 
at his club, and the full awfulness of the position placed before 
him. His services, it appeared, were absolutely indispensable, 
the only possible substitute emphatically declining to leave 
Monte Carlo. As the only way of securing peace, Dasent 
renewed his promise, and undertook to see the costumier before 
leaving town on Monday morning. The costumier in question, 
an artist in his way, rose to the emergency, actually going with 
Arthur in his cab to continue the discussion, and accompanying 
him on to the platform for final suggestions and instructions. 

They had just passed one of the waiting-rooms when Dasent 
felt someone touch him on the shoulder, and, turning round, saw, 
to his amazement, Mabel Elwood. 

“Miss Elwood! We seem bound to meet at——” but the 
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helpless misery of the girl’s face checked the jesting remark. 
“ What is the matter? Pray let me help you.” 

“ Will you come here for a minute, please ?” 

With a hurried “ Wait for me, Wigton,” Dasent followed her 
into the waiting-room, which a station inspector locked after 
them. On one of the benches, half-forced, half-coaxed down 
by a frightened servant, was Guy Frome, on the verge of 
delirium tremens. 

“T have sent for a doctor,” said Mabel in a strained broken 
voice,  but—it is not that. He was to speak at three o’clock.” 

“Can you not wire that he has met with an accident ?” 

“That will not do. On Saturday two or three of our best 
supporters called on Guy and—and told him that—people were 
talking, and that if he was not all right to-day there would be no 
use in his going to the poll.” 

The girl was crying unrestrainedly. Dasent placed his hand 
on her shoulder: it required considerable self-command to confine 
himself to that. 

“God knows, I pity you from my heart. Don’t cry, dear. Let 
us think if we can’t arrive at some plan.” 

Presumably Miss Elwood’s grief had dulled her hearing, for she 
did not appear to resent, as, of course, she would otherwise have 
done, that audacious monosyllable “dear.” Perhaps, however, 
the slight movement of her hand which brought it into contact 
with Arthur’s was meant as a rebuke. 

“What can be done?” she said, looking up drearily. “I’m 
afraid I can’t impersonate him,” 

“Eh! ByJove! I wonder—— Miss Elwood—Mabel—I have 
an idea—but it involves your having absolute faith in me. 
That’s a large order, I know, especially as I’m the opposing 
candidate, but I promise you to do my best. Can you trust 
me?” 

Two little hands were put into his, and two big, tearful blue 
eyes echoed the eager whisper of the lips. 

“Can I not!” 

Dasent’s immediate reply is conjectured to have been, “ You 
darling!” Then he went on briskly : 

“ You can’t impersonate him, but—I can. Listen ”—as Mabel 
made @ dissentient gesture— we're about the same height and 
build, and I know your brother’s voice. You must help me, of 
course: we'll turn my ‘histrionic talents’ into account—eh ? 
Wait here for a moment.” 

With these words this quixotic politician hurried out of the 
Wwaiting-room, made Wigton send off a cab with a message to his 
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manager, arranged with the station master for a “special” with 
one saloon carriage at half-past one, and returned to the astonished 
Miss Elwood accompanied by Wigton. 

“That's your study, Wigton,” he said, indicating Frome, who 
was now quite quiet and talking nonsense to his servant ; and with 
a cheery “All right, Mr. Dasent,” the great maker-up took his 
seat on the bench opposite. 

“And now you'd better send a wire to your headquarters at 
Fossington, or they will be expecting you by the ordinary express. 
Send it in your brother’s name, and say simply, ‘Coming by 
special, arriving 2.15.’ ” 

By the time Mabel had done this the doctor arrived, and Guy 
Frome, now in a dazed semi-lethargic state, went away with him. 
All memory of the election seemed to have entirely deserted him. 

“Mr. Wigton went on to the platform to meet his assistant, and 
Dasent and Mabel were left in possession of the waiting-room. 
It speaks volumes for the former’s self-restraint that the love- 
passages—if such there were—were strictly abbreviated. As he 
remarked, he had a terribly short time to get up the part. 
Fortunately, Frome’s travelling-case had reports of his previous 
speeches, and some notes on questions which were likely to arise. 
Fortunately, too, Dasent had rather the habit of considering 
matters from both sides, so all he had to do was to urge in 
earnest arguments which he had thought out for the purpose of 
refuting. Mabel, too, was able to prime him with some of the 
incidents of former meetings—and for the rest he could only trust 
to luck and his own ready wit. 

In due course the station master announced that the “special” 
was ready, and Dasent and Mabel, accompanied by Wigton with 
a capacious box, took their seats in the corridor carriage provided. 


Carter III. 


Two or three of Frome’s supporters were at the station when the 
“special” arrived at Fossington. 

“Glad to see you, Frome,” said Sir Humphrey Wheeler, “and 
you, too, Miss Elwood. Hallo! what’s up? Not caught cold, I 
hope?” 

The candidate, who had a shawl over his mouth, waved his 
hand laughingly towards Mabel. 

“Oh, Sir Humphrey, we’ve been so anxious. Something’s gone 
wrong with his voice. He would come, and declares he’ll be able 
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to speak, but I’ve made him promise not to open his mouth till 
the meeting. We only left the doctor at Victoria; he looked very 
grave, and it is running a terrible risk, I know, but we are all so 
anxious to win.” 

For the art of conveying a totally false impression with the 
utmost verbal veracity, a woman is unmatched. 

“T shall do all right, Wheeler,” put in the invalid in a very 
eroaky voice. “I certainly feel shaky about my voice, and my 
eyes worry me a bit”—some artistic cosmetics have rather a 
smart effect in more senses than one—“ but otherwise I’m in 
capital fettle.” 

It was November, and a more than unusually gloomy day even 
for that well-abused month, and a fit of coughing as the candidate 
entered the carriage emphasized the need for silence and keeping 
his mouth covered, : 

“ You'll say something, Sir Humphrey, by way of apology, won’t 
you?” asked Mabel, with an appealing look. 

“To be sure, my dear,” answered the courtly old squire ; “ but 
your pretty face, full of love and anxiety, will be his best 
apology.” 

Mabel blushed, and the invalid narrowly escaped another 
choking fit. 

Tremendous applause greeted the candidate as, attended by his 
supporters and a fascinating corps leger of ladies, he appeared on 
the platform. He seemed in capital form, save that the glare of 
the lights on the platform evidently tried his eyes, and a whispered, 
half-apologetic suggestion to the chairman secured their removal. 
Sir Humphrey made one of his sturdy, common-sense, opening 
speeches. They were going to show at the polling booths, he 
said, what Fossington thought of their chosen candidate, Mr. 
Frome, but he was sure of one thing—they wouldn’t think any 
the worse of him when they knew, as he, the chairman, would now 
tell them, that he came there to-day at some considerable risk. 
It was very advisable that he should see on Saturday some of the 
leaders of the party in London—“ that party, gentlemen, to which 
we are proud to belong, those leaders whom we revere and trust” 
(immense cheering), “ and who are watching with infinite interest 
our election here. Well, gentlemen, perhaps some of you know 
London” (laughter), “and have a painful recollection of what 
London in November is like. Perhaps it favours the other side” 
(renewed laughter), “anyhow, it did its best to prevent our 
member, for member he is going to be” (cheers), “ from coming 
to us to-day. Bronchial troubles are kittle cattle to trifle with, 
but it takes more than them, gentlemen, to make a Frome shirk 
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his duty to Fossington” (cheers and a voice, “ Good old Frome !”), 
“ My friend there is quite right. ‘Good old Frome’ is no bad 
cry for Fossington. And now I'll leave him to speak for himself, 
and I know I needn’t ask your indulgence if his voice is not so 
strong as we could all wish.” 

And then the candidate came forward, and, as one of the papers 
afterwards remarked, it was both pretty and pathetic to observe 
Miss Elwood’s evident agitation. He was decidedly hoarse, and 
more than once put his hand over his eyes. Miss Elwood, seeing 
this, pencilled a little note and handed it to the chairman with 
a pretty blush. As a result, the reporters’ table with its lights, 
which stood almost below the speaker, was moved away. 

It was a capital speech, by common consent quite the best that 
the candidate had made. He urged the cardinal tenets of the 
party vigorously and temperately, referred slightly and courteously 
to the opposition, with some emphasis on the fact that political 
differences should, in England, involve no estrangement in social 
and personal relations, and expressed confidence in the result of 
the polling. 

“T will not speak, gentlemen, of the pleasure our victory will 
be to me. I will only remind you of the gratification it will give 
to those””—with a graceful gesture to where Miss Elwood sat with 
the other ladies—“ who have lived amongst you, to whom your 
interests are as their own, to whose kind hearts and loyal devotion 
we all of us owe what is best in political as in social life. Mr. 
Dasent” (groans)—“ no, don’t groan, gentlemen. I know it is his 
wish to fight honourably, as an Englishman should. Mr. Dasent, 
I say, will, I understand, shortly address his supporters, and, from 
what I know of him and of his speeches, will, I feel pretty sure, 
say much the same to them as I’m going to say to you—Vote for 
the man you think the right man for Fossington, and let the best 
man win.” 

As the candidate resumed his seat, amidst prolonged applause, 
it was evident that he had taxed his strength to the utmost, and 
in a few minutes, after a whispered colloquy between himself, 
Miss Elwood,.and the chairman, he quietly left. 

“T expect my man has got a cab for me,” he said, or rather 
groaned, to the committeeman who went with him ; “ yes, here he 
is. The carriage shall wait for Miss Elwood.” 

And, looking very faint and ill, he was helped into the vehicle 
by his man—a new one, his friend remarked—and was driven 
away. 

An hour or two later Mr. Arthur Dasent, the Opposition 
candidate, addressed a crowded meeting of his supporters. It 
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was noticed that in his speech, which was a very brilliant one, 
he dwelt more on the general views and claims of his party, and 
did not, as he had hitherto done, marshal his antagonist’s 
arguments and then demolish them. It was a stirring, straight- 
forward speech, and, by a strange coincidence, its peroration was 
in precisely the terms his opponent had indicated. ‘“ Your choice 
is one of measures rather than men. I could almost bid you 
ignore all that I have said and all that Mr. Frome has said. I 
urge you rather to compare for yourselves what has been done by 
the parties we represent. The task should not be difficult, nor 
the result uncertain. Vote as your judgment inspires you, and 
let the best man win!” 


Caaprer LY, 


Late that evening the leading medical man of Fossington—an 
ardent Fromeite—was summoned to the Manor, and the following 
day Sir Humphrey Wheeler, the agent, and others received a 
distressed note from Miss Elwood, enclosing a certificate from 
the doctor. As she had feared, Guy was seriously ill; a high 
fever had set in, and he could not leave his bed, much less take 
the active part he would have wished in the election. Copies of 
the earnest appeal she made to “our friends” and of the bulletin 
—signed by a London doctor as well as Dr. Forbes—were placarded 
extensively, and, in the opinion of many, the sympathy they evoked, 
after “his gallant effort” the previous evening, contributed not a 
little to Guy Frome’s victory, narrow though it was. When the 
poll was declared, the numbers were: Frome, 1820; Dasent, 1796. 

The Fossington election was over—and Arthur Dasent returned 
to London engaged to Mabel Elwood. 

The secret was well kept. When, after a tedious illness, Guy 
Frome had sufficiently recovered to be told how it was he found 
himself the member for the borough, his self-reproach and 
gratitude were almost pitiful. Nothing should induce him, he 
declared, to retain the seat. This resolve, as may be imagined, 
was stoutly contested, and by none more vigorously than by 
Arthur Dasent, a frequent visitor at the Manor. .The dispute 
was terminated by force majeure in the shape of an ultimatum 
from the physicians. The only chance of health, if not of life, 
for Guy was a sojourn abroad for at least two years; then, 
possibly, he might be able to undertake the labours of a British 
legislator. 

This settled the question; after the due formalities the seat 
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was declared vacant, and Fossington girded up its loins for 
another election. But the girding was a perfunctory measure, 
as there was no contest. A certain historical upheaval had taken 
place in “the seats of the mighty”; the relation of parties to 
each other was considerably modified; and Arthur Dasent was 
returned unopposed, one of his nomination papers being signed 
by Sir Humphrey Wheeler. Full and eloquent accounts appeared, 
as a matter of course, in the local papers of the marriage of “ our 
esteemed member, with Mabel, daughter of the late Colonel 
Elwood, and of Mrs. Frome, of Frome Manor,” and in the list of 
presents might be noticed “Sir Humphrey Wheeler, four massive 
silver candelabra.” With regard to this item, however, the report 
was incomplete. The day after he had sent them the old baronet 
called in person at the Manor with a small parcel, which he 
gravely presented to Arthur with a kindly twinkle in his eyes. 

“Mustn’t forget these, Dasent. The shades, you know, for the 
candles. It doesn’t do to have the lights too strong at times, eh ? 
What do you say, my dear?” 

Mabel did not say much. She kissed her old friend, adding, 
with a laugh and a blush, “ You see, it—it doesn’t matter so much 
now, Sir Humphrey; we're both satisfied with our election!” 


Water Ricwarps. 




















Che Secret Orchard.” 


By AGNES anp EGERTON CASTLE, 
AUTHORS OF ‘THE PRIDE OF JENNICO, ‘THE BatH CoMEDY,’ ETC, 





Cuarrern XXIX, 


In the library sat a tweed-clad Nessie, with her feet on the fender, 
pointing, ludicrously minute, towards the faint wood fire (for 
misery had made her cold, despite the glorious sunshine) ; in one 
hand was a pocket-handkerchief, large enough to receive five or 
six moderate-sized tears, in the other a cup of tea. These she 
alternately brandished at a patiently sympathetic Helen. 

“ But, really, Nessie,” the latter was repeating for the tenth 
time, “is it not foolish of you not to wait for the answer to 
Lebel’s telegram ? ” 

“TI guess there being no answer is a real bad sign,” cried the 
anxious wife, and rattled her tea-cup vindictively. “I hope you'll 
feel sorry, Helen, when you find out how you rash-judged a poor 
dying man. He mayn’t have been a pattern; but, after all, you 
shouldn’t forget that he is my husband.” 

She drew up her little figure and finished her cup of tea with 
a dignified gulp. Then she deposited it on the table, and taking 
the pocket-handkerchief by two corners held it up ready for 
emergencies. 

“If you come to think of it,” she whimpered, “he must be 
pretty bad to have asked for so little. He m—m—must have 
been quite delirious! ” 

The scrap of a pocket-handkerchief was here flung over the 
scrap of a face, and Madame Rodriguez surrendered herself to woe 
just as Jean the footman made his entrance with the expected 
despatch upon his salver. 

“A telegram for Madame, M. le Docteur sent it,” he explained, 
rolling his eyes with all the French servant’s open sympathy for 
his superior’s distress. 

The Duchess took the folded slip and dismissed the man with 
her friendly gesture. Then she laid the missive on Nessie’s 
* Copyright in the United States of America by Egerton Castle, 1901. 
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knee. The small olive fingers clutching the handkerchief were 
shifted sufficiently to allow a corner of a black eye to peer down 
suspiciously at the blue document. 

“ Don’t be afraid,” said the Duchess, unfailingly amused by her 
friend’s odd gestures, which always reminded her of some small, 
innocent animal: bird, kitten, or squirrel. Many a time had 
Helen seen her beloved squirrels peer down at her from the trees 
in the park with just such an expression of unconsciously comical 
doubt. ‘“ Don’t be afraid,” said she; “it must be good news, or 
Lebel would not have sent it to us like this.” 

Here both the black eyes came into view. They looked at 
Helen, blinking once or twice. An expression of relief, succeeded 
by a dawning fury, first relaxed then tightened the pretty impish 
face. 

Madame Rodriguez shook the telegram open and sprang to her 
feet. Her features became suffused with a dark flush. She 
opened her mouth and choked silently. 

“Nessie!” The Duchess was frightened. Could the Doctor, 
after all, have sent her evil tidings so brutally ? 

Nessie gave a gasp, then broke into harsh, loud laughter. 

“Famous! Oh, famous!” she cried. “ Listen.” Her hands 
shook as she lifted the sheet and read aloud, her voice rising 
almost toa shriek. “Listen: 


“*No case typhus in any hotel here. Gentleman called Rodriguez 
perfectly well. At present in Casino pigeon-shooting match. Evidently 
some mistake—ScHREIBER.’” 


“ Dear Nessie,” cried Helen, and encircled her friend with her 
arms, “I am so glad!” 

“Glad?” echoed Nessie. “Glad!” Her gathering fury 
overflowed ; she flung off the embrace. ‘Helen, you right-down 
make me tired. Glad, indeed! Glad to see me bamboozled and 
insulted and betrayed by that—that nigger! Ob, oh!” She 
beat the air with her hands. “I'll never believe another word he 
says—no, not if he were a corpse before me. Oh, oh, oh!” 

“Hush!” -cried the Duchess. “Take care, my dear. If the 
child were to come in.” 

If one thing is repugnant to an habitually self-controlled 
nature it is the loss of personal dignity in another. Helen’s 
tone was rebuking, and Nessie was quick to feel it so. She 
turned off the rattling artillery of her anger with the most 
surprising sharpness and glared a full five seconds in silence. 
Then, with a subdued intensity of indignation every whit as 
effective: “Oh,” she remarked witheringly, “I won’t pervert 
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your precious innocent. I'll go to my room. Yes, yes, I 
will, ’ll go and write to my lawyer.” She rose. “As for that 
child, as you call her,” she continued, “I guess it ain’t me 
that could teach her anything, good or bad. . . . I guess she’s 
the only girl I ever saw that would about match Rodriguez for 
slyness.” 

The door was banged. Every recognised feminine petulance 
was Nessie’s, but she invested them with e fresh briskness quite 
her own. 

Helen flushed angrily in her turn. “Oh, poor Nessie! How 
unjust, how wicked! How sorry she will be in a minute 
or two!” 


413 





CHarter XXX. 


“May I ask,” said the Marquise de Lormes with elaborate politeness, 
“if that was the young person whom they call Mademoiselle Gioja 
who was sitting with you just now?” 

Sailing down the terrace at the end of her afternoon constitu- 
tional, she had come upon her eldest son at the very moment when, 
fired with new resolution, he was about to seek the Duke. 

The purple silk was kilted up at intervals by the simple expedient 
of loops of elastic and buttons (an elegant reminiscence of the 
days of crinoline) and displayed the famous Church feet which 
neither age, corpulence, nor even (ob, horror!) elastic-side boots 
could altogether rob of shapeliness; a Swiss garden-hat was tied 
with great precision under the second chin; grey silk mittens 
encased the plump, bejewelled hands. 

“What an old guy mother’s made of herself,” thought the 
sailor, unfilially, as his first glance fell upon her. But the second 
swiftly corrected the hasty impression. The Marian Church, who 
in her girlhood had ruled over hundreds of slaves in her beautiful 
southern home, had found ample scope for her imperious nature 
in the social position given by her second marriage, a position 
which cut her off, as one among the elect, from the common herd 
of mortals. The rest of the world outside the Almanach de Gotha 
was to the Marquise de Lormes (née Church) what the coloured 
people had been on her father’s estate—just human beings whom 
providence had manifestly destined to be useful to her and her 
peers. Nothing is more imposing to others than such an intimate 
conviction of superiority; and George Dodd’s second reflection, 
under his mother’s cold rebuking eye, was decidedly one of more 
respect. 
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“ By jingo, she’s a regular Queen of Sheba,” was the reversed 
judgment. 

“T rather think it was Mademoiselle Gioja,” he said, answering 
her acid question good-naturedly. ‘ Yes, I rather think it was.” 

Even if he would ever have been inclined to recognise the right 
of a mother’s interference in so private a concern as a man’s love, 
she had herself so deliberately forfeited all such right of her own 
choice that he was the more disposed to meet her present attitude 
with humorous indifference. 

“Indeed!” She lowered her white silk parasol with the fringes 
—the same parasol that had first been upheld to shut out from 
the young Marquise de Lormes’ “legitimist” eyes the shocking 
sight of the upstart woman whom Paris called the Empress 
Eugénie. “Indeed!” 

“Well, ma’am?” said her son, with a twinkle in his eye. 

His tone, his look, the sound of the words, evoked an odious 
memory. Among his other shortcomings George had been tactless 
enough to inherit a remarkable likeness to his father. Actual 
hostility began to gleam behind the mere coldness of the Marquise’s 
eye. 

“Tn this country,” she said, “it is not customary for gentlemen 
to engage young ladies in conversation by themselves in secluded 
spots.” 

“ Well, you see,” said Mr. Dodd, with a maliciously exaggerated 
twang, “I had something very particular to say to that young 
lady, and I don’t happen, you see (thank my Maker!), to belong 
to this country.” 

Madame de Lormes’ hand shook, but she continued as if she had 
not heard her son’s remark: 

“In this country,,in our society, if a young girl so far forgets 
proprieties as to have clandestine meetings with gentleman, it is 
supposed to be the part of the gentleman to refrain from taking 
advantage of such immodest behaviour, were it only out of respect 
to those whose hospitality he is enjoying.” 

The cool bronze of the sailor’s cheek deepened to copper ; he had 
a slow temper, but it was ill to subdue when once kindled; and it 
was now beginning to smoulder. He drove his hands into his 
pockets and faced his formidable mother squarely. 

“Look here, mother,” he said, still good-humouredly, but with 
a note of warning, “I don’t think I’ve made much out of those last 
remarks of yours. Yet all the same, it strikes me they aren’t 
altogether dictated by a spirit of kindness either towards my- 
self or towards”—he hesitated, his voice softened—“ towards 
Miss Joy. In case you feel inclined to steer any further on the 
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same course, I think it’s just as well to let you know that the 
young lady in question is going to be your own daughter-in-law.” 

“Going to be my daughter-in-law!” Madame de Lormes’ 
horror was voiceless, but her lips formed the words in dumb show. 
She tottered and had to support herself on the handle of the fringed 
parasol. ‘Then the power of expression returned to her in force. 
“Going to be my daughter-in-law!” she said in bass tones that 
would have made the fortune of a tragedian. 

George Dodd was extremely amused, more so perhaps than the 
occasion seemed towarrant. He was as gooda fellow as ever breathed, 
but he had old scores against his mother’s vicarious pride of birth. 

“Yes: if your son can make her so,” he affirmed, and showed 
all his strong teeth. 

The unmistakable mischievousness in his expression struck the 
Marquise with a new horror almost too hideous to be formulated. 

“Ts it possible, sir, that you can refer to my son, the Marquis 
de Lormes?” ejaculated she; and only (as she afterwards averred 
to a kindred soul in the Rue St. Dominique) the benevolence of 
heaven itself kept her from swooning on the spot. Whether or not 
the benevolence of heaven was actively engaged upon sustaining 
the lady at that moment, it is certain that what commoner mortals 
would call plainly a good hot temper had something to do with 
the stiffening of her frame. . 

“No ma’am,” said the sailor, “I refer to your son, Commander 
George P. Dodd.” Then he added in his coolest American, with 
that quaint emphasis on the unimportant word which, in some 
inexplicable fashion, gives such extraordinary pointedness to a 
deliberate phrase, “ And ma’am, I will add that ¢f I could think 
that little individual capable even of the thought of making such 
a choice for himself, he would rise considerably higher in my 
estimation than he stands now. ‘To be frank with you, ma'am, he 
don’t stand to any giddy altitude there at present.” 

These words, while they removed the great lady’s first appalling 
anxiety, added considerably to her anger. 

“I might have known,” she began, icy on the surface of her 
boiling heat, “ that froma Marquis de Lormes I need have had no 
fear of such degradation.” 

“Degradation! Goslow, if you please,” said the man, warningly 
mild. 

“But, however you may forget,” she went on with a deadly 
flow of words, “ your duties as a son—and indeed it is but what I 
have been so well accustomed to almost from your very birth——” 

“I reckon,” interrupted he, speaking in a sort of soliloquy, 
“that when that commandment to which I presume you refer was 
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framed, the Almighty meant it for those boys and girls that have 
a father and mother at home to honour. It isn’t so very easy to 
behave scripturally to a parent across three thousand miles of 
ocean.” 

Madame de Lormes paused, breathed deeply, and glared. Then, 
it being evident that her direct attack was likely to be more than 
parried, she went off suddenly at a fierce tangent: 

“That girl!” she said. ‘“ You presume to ask my permission tu 
introduce a person of such a description into my family ?” 

“T do not,” said Mr. Dodd. “I merely communicate my 
intention.” 

“T forbid it,” cried the lady. “Do you know, sir, whence she 
has sprung?” 

“T do not, ma’am, and I don’t much care.” 

“Rash, unhappy man, do you not see what she is?” 

“ Well,” said the son, “that’s about it: I do see what she 
is.” The slow fire in his eye kindled now into flame. 

“ Ah, you think you can defy me,” cried she, almost losing self- 
control. “ But, thank God,” she laughed hysterically, ‘“‘ the customs 
of this country are not those of the unbridled land where you 
were brought up! There are laws, sir, here, specially framed to 
protect families, homes, mothers, against such disgrace as you would 
bring upon them; laws to prevent the introduction into dis- 
tinguished households of such intriguing upstarts as that young 
person. I shall speak to Helen. ‘This affair shall go no further. 
I shall speak to the Duke; he shall refuse his consent.” 

She turned and began to move her vast proportions with 
incredible celerity towards the house. The man turned also and 
walked beside her with long, easy strides. 

“I’m going to speak to the Duke myself,” he said. 


CuapTer XXXI. 


Tue relatives of the Marquise de Lormes were accustomed to 
behold that lady moved to majestic wrath at least two or three 
times in the course of the day. There were so many in the 
imperfect world outside her own especial radius who offended her 
peculiar sensitiveness, so few even in that select circle who under- 
stood the true inwardness of their position as she did, that it was 
no wonder (as she frequently told her confessor) that “ the blade 
was wearing out the scabbard.” 

Therefore, when she entered into the library, breathless from 
haste, with portentous storm-clouds lowering upon her massive 
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brow, the three who were seated in such apparent comfort round 
the tea-table beheld these symptoms without much surprise. 

Helen, busy in the preparation of fresh tea, drew a slight sigh 
which breathed more of resignation than anxiety. If Joy, 
crouching by her side, pensive and quiet upon a little stool, had 
not as swiftly veiled the upward glance she cast upon the new- 
comer, cool contempt would have been the emotion read in the 
unchildlike eyes of the child face. Totol, with a large piece of 
cake sticking in one lean cheek, stopped his busy jaws for a 
second to gaze with protruding orbs and to draw his lips into an 
expressive voiceless whistle; he then rounded his little shoulders 
philosophically and went on with his mastication. 

“ Tiens, Maman in a rage again!” 

George Dodd followed his mother into the room with an 
exaggerated sea-lurch, a slight smile on his lips, and that aggres- 
sive air of ease and indifference which in some natures covers a 
white heat of indignation. 

As Madame de Lormes was for the first moment or two quite 
incapable of speech, he took the lead, and, slipping into a chair 
behind Helen, murmured into her ear, keeping his eyes on Joy’s 
pale averted cheek the while: 

“Helen, you'd best prepare for a squall. The old lady is ina 
tantrum this time and no mistake.” 

“My niece,” gasped Madame de Lormes, “where is your 
husband?” She drew a heaving breath, untied the ribands of 
her hat and flung them over her shoulders. Her massive body 
was trembling. “I have to speak to the Duke,” she continued, 
raising her voice. 

“So have I,” said Mr. Dodd, quietly. He saw the long, dark 
lashes flutter on the little rim of white cheek. 

This time Totol was fain to swallow his cake with a rapid gulp 
and to bestow undivided attention on a situation of incomparable 
interest. He rolled his eyes from his mother to his brother, and 
his quick wits leaped to an approximation of the truth. 

In Helen’s mind too a prescience of the forthcoming disclosure 
began to dawn. She also looked from her aunt to her cousin 
wistfully, and then her tender eyes rested on the fair head at her 
knee. The true woman’s pity for the maiden upon whose young 
shoulders the weight of life is about to be laid, the true woman’s 
joy in the thought of love, a mother’s regret, a mother’s anxiety 
withal a personal relief at the solution of an embarrassing situation 
—all these feelings were struggling in her heart. 

Madame de Lormes’ voice broke sternly upon the momentary 
silence. 
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“Helen,” it said, “I am sorry to interrupt your meal, but I 
must request you to have the Duke informed that I desire to 
speak with him here, instantly, in the presence of the Marquis de 
Lormes, my son, head of our family.” 

Totol here performed the excellent feat of presenting a profile 
of deadly seriousness to his mother on the one side, while he 
administered a humorous wink and grimace to Helen on the other, 

“My son, the Marquis de Lormes,” reiterated the irate lady, 
“and in your presence, Helen ”—there was withering reproach in 
her look and tone—“ and likewise in the presence of Mr. Dodd, 
my eldest son.” 

My eldest son! Never had the poor lady felt the bitterness of 
this substantial fact so keenly as at this moment. She paused 
here. 

“Certainly, aunt,” said Helen, nervously. “Joy, my child, do 
you know where the Duke is?” 

Joy rose, straight and small and slim; stood before her 
patroness with hanging arms and downcast eyes, the picture 
(thought her lover) of all pretty, modest girlishness. 

“Yes, godmother,” said she. 

Madame de Lormes extended a shaking, mittened hand with 
pointed index. 

“The presence of Mademoiselle,” said she, “we can dispense 
with.” 

“Not at all,” drawled Mr. Dodd; “her presence cannot at all 
be dispensed with. I particularly desire that she should hear 
every word I have to say.—The decks are cleared for action,” he 
said to himself, “and by George we'll fight this business out 
to-day.” 

The Duchess ,hesitated, glanced once again from her aunt's 
flushed and furious countenance to the sailor’s composed features ; 
she met his steady, sea-blue eyes, and he smiled at her ever so 
slightly. His square hand rested on the back of her chair. The 
feeling of his presence was that of a tower of strength. This was 
the first man she had ever known in whom the stress of emotion 
seemed to increase self-control and self-confidence, 

“Joy,” she said then, very gently, “try if you can find the 
Duke and tell him that I should like to see him here.” 

George rose. “And then, Miss Joy, come back yourself, if you 
please,” added he. 

“Yes, my child,” said Helen. 

The girl moved to the door which Mr. Dodd, preceding her, 
held open for her. Madame de Lormes snorted and flung herself 
back in her arm-chair. 
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“T am afraid,” thought Totol, “that we are turning to the 
sentimental, Aie, aie! It is that that will bore me! Luckily,” 
he reflected further, “we may trust the Mamma to put some life 
into us.” 

Indeed, Madame de Lormes was even then collecting her 
thunders to that intent. 

“T may as well inform you first as last, Helen,” said she, “ that 
I utterly and absolutely refuse my sanction to my son George 
Dodd’s insane purpose. Both the Marquis and myself——” 

“Well, perhaps it might be useful for me to state first, ma’am, 
what this purpose of mine is,” cut in George, in his cool slow 
tone. “My purpose, cousin Helen, is to marry your adopted 
daughter, Joy. And I’m not very clear in my mind that I want 
anybody’s permission to do so, except hers. But it seems to be 
part of the ceremony in this house ‘ to ask the Duke,’ and I don’t 
mind falling in so far with your little French ways. Therefore 
I am going to ask the Duke. There is no harm in adding, how- 
ever, that I don’t care a mite what the Duke says on this subject, 
if only she says the right thing. And she’s as good as said it 
already, I may tell you.” 

“Qh!” cried Madame de Lormes, and “Oh!” again. Then 
with impotent dignity she declared: “Understand, Helen, I have 
absolutely refused my consent. Anatole, Marquis de Lormes, 
speak you also, my son.” 

Totol cracked his fingers and drew up his knees. His wizened 
face became contracted into wrinkles expressive of wisdom and 
benevolence. 

“Look here, Mamma,” he remarked, “I don’t mind saying 
anything in the world you fancy. But what isthe use? Did I 
not nearly kill myself this morning in the rose-garden trying to 
make him see reason? He’s romantic, you see, romantic, and 
that’s the devil! George, my little brother, you are shockingly 
romantic, you know.” 

“ Helen,” interrupted the Marquise, who would have been a 
fool indeed not to perceive that upon the sturdy sailor all her 
energies were wasted, and who, moreover, was alarmed by her 
niece’s silence, “ Helen, I have been more than a mother to you: 
will you, too, turn upon me in my old age?” 

Struck by the words, Helen looked up, and there were tears in 
her eyes. 

“God knows,” she cried piteously, “I owe you much, aunt. 
But what is it you want me to do? Is it not the happiness of 
two young lives that is at stake? Let us be patient. I must 
hear more before I speak.” 
2E2 
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Hear more, when the Marquise de Lormes had already given 
her opinion! Astonishment almost suffocated the lady. 

“It is Mamma who will require her little calming drops to- 
night, oh yes!” reflected the younger son, as he helped himself 
to another sandwich, shaking his head meanwhile with a reproving 
expression of countenance. 

From the post which he had resumed behind Helen’s chair 
George spoke again. 

“T am sorry,” he said, looking with a sort of compassion at the 
Marquise’s inflamed countenance, “to see my mother so upset; 
but I do claim that a man must have the right to choose for him- 
self what he wants for his own happiness. Helen,” he went on 
in a lower voice, “you'll not try to come between me and my 
happiness, will you ? ” 

He stretched his hand to her as he spoke and Helen put hers 
into it. 

“No, George,” she answered, and was once more glad to drown 
her doubts in the depths of his steady eyes. “If I can help you 
to your happiness, I will.” Then smiling, under her breath she 
added as the door opened: “ And here it comes!” 


Cuarter XXXII. 


Ir is easily conceivable that the doomed man who feels the end 
draw near, by hideous degrees, with every tick of the clock, should 
hail at last with relief the announcement that the inevitable hour 
has struck. No more sickening alternations of hopes and fears 
now, no more ghastly visions in the night, no more impotent 
furies or cold despairs: it is the end ! 

When the little tap came to the study door (Joy always knew 
where to find the Duke), when Favereau went to open it and 
disclosed the white figure, Cluny felt borne in upon him the 
strong, inexplicable conviction that his hour had come ; and at 
the same moment his doubt, his agony, his apprehension were 
superseded by an extraordinary quietude. 

“Tt is the end,” he said to himself with stern composure. “ It 
is the end.” 

He smiled as the girl delivered her message: “The Duke's 
presence was desired in the library.” It was in the fitness of 
things that her voice should be the one to summon him to his 
fate. 

“Precede us, Mademoiselle, and say that we are coming,” he 
replied. 
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It was the first time since her entry into his house that he had 
looked at her frankly and spoken to her naturally. 

She had, as usual, her own reasons for curtaining her tell-tale 
eyes, afire just now with irrepressible expectation. But, vaguely 
struck by something unusual, she could not refrain from casting 
a swift, biting glance at him before turning away. 

“What is it?” she said to herself. “He is different. Is it 
that bad old man? It never means good to me when they are 
closeted together. But wait, my Duke, wait! I shall make you 
show your heart.” 

Fortune had indeed favoured her. The plan she had first 
conceived on the mere chance of provoking some expression of 
feeling from the Duke which would give a little ease to her 
hungry heart had succeeded beyond her utmost expectation : 
Dodd’s unexpected high-handedness would now afford her an 
opportunity of seeing with her own eyes how matters really stood 
with her lover. 

She smiled upon the thought. Her quick wits had already 
rehearsed the whole scene, had settled every detail with a childish 
simplicity of confidence mingling with the fierceness of her 
woman’s passion. 

He should not betray himself to the others; no, that was not 
in her arrangements. But, master of dissimulation as he was, 
she would be able to interpret his every word, his every look. 
Oh, she could see it all! First, there would be M. Dodd, with 
his proposal. (She laughed to herself.) ‘Totol would be raging 
too. (How droll!) The Duke would then see how others wanted 
her. Ah, that would strike home! Then would come his refusal 
of course—a dead, point-blank, cold refusal. “Impossible! the 
thing absurd! What reason! None. Not to be discussed, that 
was all.” The others would think it was all his pride. “A 
nameless girl marry into his family? Not to be thought of!” 
The old woman would rejoice. Let her rejoice; let them all 
think what they liked! She would just look at the Duke, and 
the Duke would look at her—a long, long look. ‘“ You know,” 
his eyes would say; and, “I know,” hers would answer. That 
was little enough, before heaven! But to her, in her destitution, 
how much! Ah, the sweetness of that momeat when it would 
come! Great God, how she loved him!... She turned the 
handle of the library door and slipped in, leaving it open. 

As the two men reached the threshold, Favereau stopped; his 
face was troubled. 

“ Have you any idea,” he whispered to the Duke, “of what this 
is about ?” 
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“Let us go in!” said the other, briefly. Then he added, quite 
irrelevantly: “ You did your best for me, old man, you did your 
best.” His eyes were extraordinarily bright in his pale face. 

“TI must stand by him,” resolved Favereau; and he felt “ the 
rat, anxiety,” gnaw at his heart with physical pain. 


CHapTreR XXXIII. 


Tue early autumn dusk was falling after the golden day. Shadows 
were beginning to fill the dim heights and corners of the library. 
With the evening had come a chilliness over the land—the far- 
away breath of the death that was slowly advancing with winter 
from the north. Logs had therefore been piled again on Cluny’s 
never extinguished fire, and the charming, flickering light of the 
wood flames danced on the group round the tea-table. Now it 
played on the dark gold of Helen’s head, now on the pale baby- 
curls of the girl seated by her knee; now it threw the set strong 
profile of the sailor into high relief, or fantastically illumined the 
little Marquis’ gnome-like visage. 

The Marquise de Lormes was lying back in her arm-chair under 
the shadow of the screen; but as the Duke and Favereau entered 
her voice dominated Helen’s greeting and Totol’s jocular remark : 
“Family council. Sentimental comedy a la Feuillet, beginning of 
Act IT.” 

“ Charles-Edward,” intoned the “ mere noble,” “1 thank you for 
your promptitude in coming to my summons. You find us ina 
most painful and anxious situation. I look to you, master of this 
house, to uphold me in my maternal rights, and to assist me in 
guarding the family dignity.” Here the fine roundness of her 
voice underwent a sudden icy change. “I did not see,” she said, 
“that you were accompanied by M. Favereau. Charles-Edward, 
this is a family matter.” 

Favereau, laughed. It was impossible to be more determined 
than he was to keep his ground, but his manner was seemingly 
that of the utmost alacrity. 

“A thousand pardons!” he said. “I blush for my indiscretion. 
But pray forgive me, Madame. They have so spoiled me here by 
treating me as one of the family, that I am sometimes forgetful 
enough really to consider myself as such. I will at once retire.” 

There was, and at once, of course, the protest he expected. 
Helen stretched out her hand to arrest his perfunctory show of 
exit, . 
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“Indeed, we always want your wise head and your kind heart,” 
she exclaimed, “ and never more than now.” 

“Favereau stays.” The two words fell from the Duke's lips 
with a very unusual accent of authority. 

Dodd smiled humorously. If any one had told him a month 
ago that he would propose for the girl he wanted, “ Frenchy 
fashion,” before a whole room full of people, he would have called 
him most likely an “iridescent ass,” or some equally picturesque 
name. But now—goto! He was going to see the matter through 
in slap-up style: therefore the more the merrier. 

His mother’s chair creaked under an impatient movement ; 
flap-flap went her fan with an energy calculated, as Dodd said to 
himself, to make them all feel hot. Then she spoke again. 

“It seems that the whole proceedings are to be carried out in a 
very curious fashion. I protest. Helen, before your husband, I 
call upon you again to dismiss Mademoiselle from a council at 
which her presence is most indecorous.” 

“ Mademoiselle remains,” said the American. If there had been 
authority in the Duke’s voice, there was mastery in that of the 
sailor. 

Cluny, standing by the table—‘“ the criminal should stand in 
the dock,” he had said to himself, in his new mood of ghastly 
irony—glaneed quickly at the last speaker. Dodd was still 
smiling. And Cluny, man of nerves as sensitive as a woman’s, 
man of impulses, delicacies, susceptibilities, high-strung passions 
and poetic ideals, knew that in that solid, healthy, unemotional 
frame, behind that good-humoured mask sat a spirit of iron 
resolve ; and knew too that the collision of their fates would be 
his own doom. 

Then Madame de Lormes, after the pause necessary for the 
controlling of her indignation at this monstrous filial disrespect, 
spoke again. 

“It only remains for me to expose the state of affairs to the 
Duke of Cluny.” But her rolling period was broken into by the 
American. 

“T reckon,” said he, “that, as I am the principal person 
interested, I had better take the lead in this show.” (The 
Marquise subsided with a groan.) “It isn’t anything so out of 
the way, either,” pursued the sailor, cheerfully. 

He was quite sure of his girl by this time. The little creature 
(he told himself), for all her fanny foreign ways would never have 
led him on like this if she were not in earnest. Now and again, 
in the firelight flashes, he caught a glimpse of her cheek, un- 
wontedly crimsoned : and his heart leaped. He felt a conqueror’s 
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joy in her blushes. And he would not spare them ; it was part 
of the sweet punishment she deserved for playing with his strong 
man’s love; and the rest of the score should be settled in a very 
little while, when his kisses should again bring the young blood 
to her cheeks more hotly and more beautifully still. 

“Tt isn’t anything so much out of the way,” said he. “In my 
country it’s a sort of little business which is settled just between 
two, and we consider that the old folk don’t come into it at all, 
except in the way of blessing. But being in France, and having 
got some very French relatives, I am willing to conform. Duke, 
Cousin Helen, I told your adopted daughter, Miss Joy, this 
morning that I thought I could make her a good husband, I said 
to her: Would she have me? And she said: ‘Ask the Duke.’ 
Well, sir, I do ask.” 

Of course, Favereau had known as well as all the others what 
was coming, yet from his shaded corner behind the Duke, Dodd’s 
words struck him as with a blow. The second’s pause that 
followed was awful to him, and he thought he could almost feel in 
his own frame the agonised tension of his friend’s nerves. 

Madame de Lormes’ rapid breathing betokened preparation for 
a fulminating indictment. But it was Helen who broke the 
silence. She placed her hand on the fair head at her knee. 

“ Before we say a word, George,” she cried hastily, “I must 
know the child’s feeling on the matter. We cannot dispose of her 
heart without hearing what it says.” 

Her voice was slightly rebuking; her cousin, she thought, 
should not have exposed the little one to such an ordeal. 

“She herself authorised me to speak,” said Dodd. “Did you 
not, Miss Joy?” 

Quite unknown to himself, his tone had taken a beautiful inflec- 
tion of tenderness’ as he addressed the girl. The crouching figure 
here rose to its knees, and Joy, turning, leaned her elbows on the 
Duchess’ lap, propped her chin upon her hands and fixed her eyes 
on the Duke. Then she said slowly, in her small, deliberate 
voice : 

“T told him to ask the Duke.” 

A moment’s silence, full of astonishment, came upon those in 
the room, with the exception of the two who, alas! knew but too 
well now the solution to the enigma. Cluny felt the firelight 
flicker on his face, felt the gaze of general expectancy slowly 
turning upon him, felt, above all, the narrow gleam between Joy’s 
half-closed lids. His soul was numb within him. 

What was this trap she had so evidently laid for his fall? How 
could he so bear himself as best to spare Helen and his honour ? 
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The only emotion left to him was a horrible inclination to laugh. 
“ His honour!” 

Helen’s sweet voice, a little troubled, rose again. “She is 
right,” it said. “After all, it is Cluny who must approve or 
forbid. Cluny?” 

The flapping of Madame de Lormes’ indignant fan ceased ; so 
did Totol’s restless finger-cracking and half-suppressed sniggering. 
Even his small soul felt the undefinable coming of the hidden 
storm. Joy’s intent watching face became transfigured as with 
some mysterious triumph. By her attitude, concealed now from 
the observation of her lover as well as of most of the others, her 
face, in the side glow of the fire, illumined also startlingly by an 
inner glow, was in fact then visible only to Favereau. 

“What is she aiming at?” he asked himself in ever-increasing 
doubt. More than once he opened his mouth to interfere, and 
then, the old dread of provoking the catastrophe it was his 
purpose to try to avert prudently closed it again. 

The Duke stood looking straight before him. Favereau glanced 
at his face; here too he felt he was standing upon unknown 
ground. Of the incorrigible Cluny, of Cluny the inconceivably 
light-minded, he had known every turn; every turn also of the 
weak, despairing sinner shrinking from fate; but this Cluny, 
wrapt in himself, cold and disdainful and apart, he did not know. 
He could not forecast a single one of his actions. Here was no 
acting as in that first trial of strength with Joy just a week ago ; 
here was now no cloak of comedy thrown over raw despair. This 
sudden and extraordinary quietude reached, Favereau felt, to the 
spirit; and this it was which made it seem so ghastly. “He 
looks like death!” thought Favereau, and fantastic shapes of fear 
began to flit in his overstrained mind. The strongest motive 
power of the Duke’s life, he knew, was a certain fastidious, one- 
sided and specious sense of personal honour, quite distinct from 
pride of race on the one hand or moral principle on the other. 
And now, by his own deed and by the fearful force of retributive 
coincidence, the man had been brought into a quagmire where, 
turn as he might, every step must plunge him into deeper infamy. 

It seemed to Favereau as if he himself had struck the death- 
blow of his friend a few minutes ago by those words of desperate 
advice: “ Let honour go!” as if with the death of Cluny’s honour 
the soul of the man had died too, and this were now a mere 


ambulating corpse, moved by some unnatural power that was not 
of the soul, 


The suspense might have lasted about a minute. The contented 
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smile had gradually disappeared from George Dodd’s lips; his 
face had become set into massive gravity. When Madame de 
Lormes began to agitate her fan once more, this time with 
triumphant beat, he remarked very quietly : 

“ Whatever your objections are, Duke, hadn’t you better give 
them a name?” 

Helen put out a deprecating hand. 

“Wait, George,” she said. Then she turned towards her 
husband. “Cluny,” she pleaded, “ we must seem romantic, foolish 
people, and you must be quite surprised at this scene. But the 
fact is”—she hesitated—* the fact is, Aunt Harriet thinks——” 
Again she broke off. “Dear Aunt Harriet, don’t be angry 
with me; surely it is good to put aside conventions now and 
again——” 

Here Madame de Lormes gave an angry, contemptuous laugh, 
at the end of which she drew in her breath with a hissing sound. 
This with her was the heralding of that indignation that is beyond 
words. Helen knew the symptom well. Troubled, yet neverthe- 
less courageous, she pursued : 

“Cluny, here are two, I think, that love each other. Am I 
right, Joy?” 

She paused for a second. The elbows propped upon her lap 
trembled, but no word came from the girl’s lips. Unwaveringly 
as the cat watches the bird, Joy was watching her victim. 

“Cluny,” then cried the Duchess, the unknown trouble that 
seemed to be closing around her giving a piteousness, almost a 
sharpness, to her accents that cut Favereau to the heart. “Cluny, 
shall we not make it easy for them to be as happy as we are? 
Ciuny, in the name of our love——” Her yoice broke off; never 
before had she called upon him unanswered. The strangeness, 
the terror of his silence, brought a sob to her throat, a mist to 
her eyes. Once more a heavy stillness feil upon them all. 

Suddenly the girl sprang to her feet, and her shrill cry 
resounded and echoed through the vast dim room. It was a cry 
of delight, of victory : 

“The Duke refuses his consent. He refuses!” 





Cuaprer XXXIV. 


“Upon my word!” said Madame de Lormes. But nobody heeded 
her, for the Duke of Cluny was speaking at last. 

Upon the hearth a couple of logs had fallen apart with a crash, 
and tongues of yellow flame were leaping up the chimney. Even 
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in this rosy firelight-glow the face of the master of the house 
showed livid. Yet—terrible contrast !—it was smiling. 

“You mistake, Mademoiselle. Why should I refuse my consent 
to your marriage? On the contrary, should I not be gratified at 
seeing your future so unexpectedly, so well, provided for?” 

His accent was very quiet, the words perfectly well chosen and 
natural, yet every one, except Madame de Lormes, whose narrow 
brain was filled by her own absorbing grievances, felt that the 
something abnormal, the something terrible in the situation had 
become intensified. 

Helen, fighting against her intangible fear, with all her sublime 
confidence in those she loved and all her passionate human instinct 
for happiness, became dimly conscious in her trouble that Joy, 
with the movement of some little wild animal, was crouching up 
against her once again. Then her ear was horribly struck by 
thin strangled tones, in which she could hardly recognise Joy’s 
small, girlish voice: 

“Say it again! Say you wish for this marriage.” 

It was her husband who was thus called upon! 

“ Joy!” Helen cried out, as if she had been struck. 

Cluny was still smiling. “Say it again?” he repeated. “Why, 
a hundred times if you will. It is naturally my wish to see you 
comfortably settled.” 

Favereau had already half risen, with hand outstretched, but 
could not stop the words. Some intuition of the strange 
workings of the girl’s mind had flashed into his own. The 
miserable creature still loved her betrayer to this desperation; and 
Cluny. ... What devil possessed the man to answer her thus! 

Now it had come! 

There was a breathless pause : time just sufficient for the words 
to sink with their full meaning into Joy’s heart. Then she was 
up like a fury, her hands in her hair—another Joy that none 
(not even Cluny) knew, the savage, passionate, girl-woman of the 
single idea, of the hopeless longing. 

“Comfortably settled! Say married off, got rid of!... And 
what if I can now give no man the love he has the right to look 
for in his wife?” 

“Child!” exclaimed Helen, rising too. 

But Joy’s shrill voice cut across the woman’s accents. 

“What if I had given my love, given it once for all, and all 
else had been taken from me! ” 

This cry of the naked soul, with its awful self-revelation, cast 
dismay in the room. Helen’s arms were flung round the girl, 
her hand laid on the terrible quivering lips. 
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“ Hush, hush, my poor child! You cannot know what you are 
saying.” 

Around her own heart she felt the dark waters closing: that 
unknown sorrow she had always dreaded, she knew, as yet with- 
out reason, was upon her at last! True to the practice of her 
life, her single thought was for the one that seemed to need her 
help. But Joy struck at her, flang her touch away. 

“Oh, leave me alone; your caresses have stifled me long 
enough !” 

It was to Helen as if the first wave of the dark sea had broken 
over her; the taste of its unspeakable bitterness was upon her 
mouth. 

Favereau came forward. One comprehensive glance took in 
Helen’s stricken face, Joy’s distorted mask, Cluny’s countenance 
of death, and the sailor’s profile, set as into lines of granite. And 
hopelessly he resolved to make his last effort. It was a gallant 
one: he even laughed. 

“May I suggest,” he said, “that the young lady has been sub- 
jected to a very trying ordeal. She seems of a nervous tempera- 
ment. She certainly does not know what she is saying. Helen, a 
glass of salvolatile for Mademoiselle, and let Blanchette take her 
to her room.” 

Like a wild cat Joy turned on him. “You shall not stay my 
mouth again, you—you old liar!” 

Helen stood still, after one look at her husband. 

“ Quite hysterical,” said Favereau, smilingly meeting the girl’s 
onslaught. 

George Dodd’s figure now suddenly rose, square and large. He 
began to speak, in a tone of ominous gentleness. 

“I beg your pardon, sir; I can’t agree with either the Duchess 
or you. Miss Joy seems to me to know remarkably well what she 
does mean, on the contrary. She has said too much, or too little, 
to stop now.” 

Here Favereau committed what he afterwards recognised as the 
irretrievable mistake of endeavouring to enlist the American on 
his side. 

“ For God’s sake, Mr. Dodd!” he whispered in his ear, catching 
him at the same time by the hand with a pressure at once of 
warning and of appeal. 

Mr. Dodd disengaged his sturdy fingers with great com- 
posure. 

“Look here, M. Favereau,” he said almost genially, “I don’t 
quite see where you come in, sir, Just take my advice, sit down, 
and hold your tongue.” 
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Poor Favereau forced out another laugh, hardly as successful as 
the first. 

“Shame, Mr. Dodd,” he cried. “What monstrous significance 
are you attaching to a school-girl’s nonsense!” (Oh, he thought 
if he could only get the women away, get Helen away at least, 
he could deal with the men.) And turning to the Duchess he 
cried, with the first impatience he had ever shown her: “For 
God’s sake, Helen, take that girl out of the room. Mr. Dodd 
must wait for his explanation.” 

The sailor’s deliberate answer was forestalled by Joy herself. 

“Mr. Dodd shall have his explanation now: As the love of 
another man, I refuse to become his wife.” 

Favereau threw up his hands and withdrew to stand beside 
Cluny. The latter slowly folded his arms. The horrible smile 
had left his face: something of the old sweet look had come back 
to it. He gave one glance at his friend, and in it Favereau read 
the cry of his own heart: “ All ts over!” 

Helen caught the back of a chair to keep herself from falling. 
But Joy, by her side, stood very erect. Dodd advanced two steps 
and took the girl’s wrist gently between his finger and thumb. 

“Just repeat that, Miss Joy,” he said. “Another man’s 
love?” 

If his voice was cold, it still had the usual gentleness of its 
inflection when addressing her. She flung back her head and 
looked at him full. A marked change broke for a second the 
placidity of his features, for one instant horror leaped into his 
eyes. Then he dropped her hand and drew back quietly. 

The thin barrier which had kept Joy’s passion from absolutely 
riding over her self-control now snapped. She broke into a 
shrieking laugh. 

“His love? ... Hisslave! I'd have been his slave all my 
life! For a word, for a look, I’d be his slave still!” 

She clasped her hands to her heart and swayed as she drove 
the words at Cluny, her eyes straining across the dusk which 
the falling flame had left in the room towards his motionless, 
rigid figure. “One look, one sign!” she repeated, and paused, 
breathless. The flame leaped up again, Cluny’s face appeared 
with compressed lips and downcast eyes for a second against the 
gloom. Then in the darkness Joy gave a cry: “Oh!” 

It was the cry of a creature wounded to death. 

Indistinctly Favereau’s figure was seen to advance, but instantly 
the American’s voice struck in like a knife. 

“M. Favereau,” he said, “if you offer to say another word I'll 
knock you down.” 
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There fell another terrible pause—the pause between the 
lightning and the crash—into this the sailor dropped two more 
words : 

“His name?” 

“Turn on the light!” called Joy, in a clear, high voice. 


CuarTeR XXXYV. 


Gzorcz Dopp sprang to the switch: light flooded the room. 
Helen had covered her eyes with her hands. Cluny’s attitude 
had not changed. Joy shot forth a pointing finger, the devil 
of love turned to hate glaring phosphorescent out of her eyes. 

“ Look at him!” she said briefly. 

Mr. Dodd looked. “Aha!” said he. That was all. 

“Don’t you see the girl’s mad!” cried Favereau, in loud, angry 
tones. 

“Mad! AmI?” And she had been afraid of this man! “ Yes, 
I was mad. I am mad still, if you call that madness. I shall 
be mad till I die. Oh, a month ago I was sane, a month ago 
I was honest, a month ago——” The slender arms were flung 
out with a gesture of unconscious pathos towards Helen. “A 
month ago I was almost what she believed me. I was innocent, 
I was a child—child enough at least to believe that when a man 
offered caresses and kisses it meant that he loved; innocent 
enough to think that love meant happiness; innocent enough to 
think that for every girl there was a man, somewhere, ready to 
give her his love; that she had only to look around the world 
to meet him! Oh!” With tearing, claw-like fingers she clutched 
at the masses of her yellow hair and drew them back. Her little 
face, thus exposed to the brilliant light, was marked with haggard 
lines of fury that robbed it of all youth. “Oh,” she went on, 
drawing fresh breath with a sobbing gasp, “my hair had been 
tied up for the first time when I met the man who I thought was 
to be my own! Oh, you know him ail of you! Do you think 
I had a chance against him? I gave all he asked—all! And 
what did he give me? A uew self, of which I knew nothing. A 
wild beast gnawing at my heart, a thousand fiends to tear and 
mock at me, and”—she caught at her throat with frenzied hands, 
and the next moment the pearls fell in a milk-white hail from 
her outflung hands and bounded and rolled in every direction on 
the polished floor—* and a necklace of pearls! ” 

Then stillness for one hideous half-minute. A moaning sob 
came from Madame de Lormes, a sudden deep breath from the 
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American. The others seemed held as by a spell. And Helen 
stood as before, with hidden eyes. 

Joy gathered her failing physical strength together to hurl 
forth to the uttermost her love, her passion, her despair, her 
vengeance. 

“TI gave him such love! She”—pointing a contemptuous 
finger at her benefactress—“ she can prate of her love for him, 
she, the cold saint, who would not as much as dip the tip of her 
finger into sin for his sake. I—I'd have lied, I'd have betrayed 
the whole world, I’d have sinned and sinned and died a thousand 
deaths for another single kiss, for one of his old looks. I'd have 
done anything he wished, if he had chosen. But now, now, this 
awful madness that he has left in my soul has nailed his love to 
my heart. Oh, God!” she screamed, as if in actual physical 
pain, and stopped, breathless, panting. 

The American’s voice, with its unnatural everyday tone, was 
now uplifted : 

“Well, you Duke of Cluny, what have you got to say?” 

“ Aye, speak,” cried Joy, exhausted, yet still horribly upheld 
by the strength of her rage. “Speak, Duke of Cluny, alias 
M. le Chevalier. Defend yourself—deny. It is a chance resem- 
blance, is it not?”  Livid laughter writhed upon her lips. 
“The Duke of Cluny never met, never could have met the 
nameless Joy before! Or if M. le Chevalier did, what of it? A 
moment's amusement, a whim, a pastime for a dull hour. The 
toy is broken, throw it away!” 

Her voice suddenly failed; she flung herself face forward on 
the cushions of the divan. With short, light steps, head craned 
forward, strong lower jaw slightly shot out, blue eyes extra- 
ordinarily pale and luminous, their pupils contracted to a pin’s 
point, George Dodd advanced upon Cluny. 

The Duke stood in the same attitude, his eyes upon the ground ; 
but at the sailor’s approach he raised them and looked steadily 
at the threatening face. 

“Well, sir?” said Mr. Dodd. ‘“ What have you got to say?” 

Very gently, very wearily, Cluny answered : “ Nothing.” 

“Do you deny everything then?” 

“T deny nothing.” 

The American stood still a moment in the same poised attitude 
of instant menace. He shifted his tigerish eyes to the little 
white figure prone on the sofa, and his heart contracted and the 
blood surged fiercely to his brain. The pathos of his pretty 
dream shattered into this mire wrought upon him brief madness: 
he looked back again at the Duke and saw the world red, 
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“Bastard Stuart as you are... would you palm off your 
discarded mistress upon me!” 

As he spat the words at Cluny he raised his hand and struck 
him on the cheek. 

And Cluny stood motionless, still facing the man he had so 
deeply yet so unwittingly injured, with patient eyes. 

In the rush, the uproar, the sudden clamour of voices, Helen 
still kept erect for one wonderful moment of endurance. Then 
the bitter waters closed above her head. She gave a great cry: 

“Oh, I am falling, falling, falling!” 

And Favereau, springing forward, caught the stricken figure in 
his arms. 


(To be continued.) 





